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For the Companion. 


JOHN BARTOW. 


To the casual observer he was not a prepossess- 


ing lad, this mild-mannered John Bartow, for his | 


features were plain and his movements were 
awkward. But when he spoke there were force 
and directness in his blue eyes that favorably 
impressed his hearers. 

Sometimes he talked of agriculture,—for he was 
a farm-boy,—perchance worded an indignant 


opinion on the fallacy that farmers should pay | 


high prices for fertilizers when nature had placed 
in the woods and marshes, 
free to all, the means of enrich- 
ing the fields. 

He was only seventeen years 
of age, but persons older than 
he bad learned to listen to his 
theories and in some instances 
adopted them. “He was alto- 
gether too poor to own the 
land which he tilled for him- 
self and his widowed mother, 
but he had hired it, and agreed 
to pay the owner a prescribed 
portion of its annual yield as 
rent. 

Three years before the open- 
ing of this narrative his father 
died, and left the mother to the 
care of the son. At that early 
period of his career the boy 
showed remarkable sense and 
foresight. 

‘I’m willin’ to take the forty 
acres, Mr. Long,’ he said to 
the rich owner of the planta- 
tion on which he lived, ‘‘begin- 
nin’ at the creek an’ endin’ at 
the hill fence. I'll keep the 
ditches cleaned out, an’ the 
fences in prime order; but I 
want it in writin’ that I won’t 
be driv’ off’n it fur the next 
ten year. This may not suit 
yer; I know it haint the cus- 
tom; but I’ve made up my 
mind to improve the land by a 
sight o’ work, ef I live an’ 
nothin’ happens, an’ ’less I kin 


, 


cep’ durin’ camp-meetin’s; but on special occa- 
sions, sech as weddin’s an’ the like, folks giner’ly 
put the’r best foot fo’most. Duke, they say, is 
makin’ big ’rangements—tuk two turkeys o’ Luke 
Dill yistiddy. It'll take some responsibility off’n 
you, an’ give you a showin’. Jest t’other day | 
Deacon Roberts *lowed you —”’ 

“Joe, what Go you mean ?’’ John interrupted, 
in a sharp, irapatient tone, drawing near the 
miller, who had emptied the sack into the capa- 
cious hopper and stood testing the warm meal as 
it ran through his fingers into the box. 

The man’s gaze fell confusedly among the | 


° . : . | 
snowy hills and vales his machinery was creating ; | 


“MOTHER!” 


hold it that long, me nor mother couldn’t git | without speaking he busied himself in raking the | 


much good out'n it.’’ 

Mr. Long smiled at his precocity and sturdiness, 
demurred somewhat, under the plea that to make 
such a lease would establish a hurtful precedent, 
and finally consented. 

“Your plans are well-formed, my boy,’ he 
said. ‘I hope you will succeed; I am sure you 
will, for I hear good reports of you.’’ Mr. Long 
sighed; perhaps he was drawing a mental con- 
trast between this enterprising boy and his own 
improvident son. 

John had to labor hard, sometimes in wet, 
stormy weather or in biting winds to accomplish 
his ends, but he did not falter for a moment. 
iis energies were not expended without reward. 
The excellence of John Bartow’s crops and the 
soundness of John Bartow’s methods were soon 
common talk among the country people for miles 
around. His seed-corn was in general demand. 
One man talked of the way in which the young 
reformer manured his fields, and ‘‘wouldn’t tech 
guano no mo’ ‘an pizon.’’ Another carried a 
walking-stick on which was notched the exact 
measurement between John’s corn-hills. 

Mrs. Bartow was proud of her son, and they 
lived happily together in their cabin. But a 
change was brewing. John often found Duke 
Sanders in company with his mother when he 
came home from his work. This man’s wife had 
been dead several years. Every gossip in the 
neighborhood knew the import of his visits to the 
cabin. 

What these visits meant was unsuspected by 
John until he rode to mill one day, astride of his 
sack of corn and mule. The miller discharged a 
volley of puzzling jovial innuendoes at him as he 
took the sack from the mule. 

‘Feels like co’n; I’m shore I’s a-lookin’ fur a 
turn 0’ yore best wheat this time. When I seed 
yer a-rackin’ down the slant on Jube I wuz sorry 
my co’n racks wuz a-goin’, kase I made shore 
you'd want flour, an’ the best at that. 

“You know you've got a savin’ turn,’” he went 
on, “an’ you an’ yo’ ma aint big flour eaters, 


,take a wife, and that she would then be a weight 


meal to the opposite end of the receptacle. The | 
crunching sound of the water-wheel, the rush and | 
splash of the water, and the whir of the mill- 
stones aggravated John’s impatience. 

‘“‘Haint nobody tol’ yer, Johnny?” the man 
said, reluctantly. ‘I wouldn’t a-been so powerful 
free with my gab ef I hadn’t a-thought you’d 
heerd the talk. °*Taint nothin’ ’cep’ they all ‘low 
up an’ down the valley ’at yo’ ma an’ Duke is a- 
fixin’ to git married the fust Saddy next month.” 

Had an arrow pierced the boy’s heart he could | 
not have taken on a more death-like look, or have | 
felt more pain. Everything was in a whirl before | 
his sight. 

Too vividly, now, he recalled remarks 
mother had let fall at various times. 

“T reckon Mandy Miller haint so very fur} 
wrong in takin’ Tobe,’’ she said one day, after | 
one of Duke Sanders’s visits; ‘‘she’s got a passle 
o’ chil’ren on her hands, an’ her husband’s been 
dead four year ur mo’. I haint much of a 
believer in haste in seck things, but them as has | 
a mind an’ waits a decent time haint to be! 
blamed.” 

He remembered also that she had frequently 
alluded to a time to come, when he would want to 





his 


| on him. 


He went to the mill window which overlooked | 


| the race that poured its unsullied contents into | 


the pockets of the slimy wheel. Something in | 
his throat pained him, and his vision was blurred 
by the glorious flood of sunlight that streamed | 
over the mountain and spread over the verdure of | 
the vale. 

Presently the miller came to him, sympatheti- 
cally stroked his hand from behind, and told him | 
that his turn was ready at the door. Silently, and | 
with unwonted consideration, the miller helped | 
his abstracted customer to mount, and watched | 
him as the little mule plodded laboriously up the | 
rocky slope. 

On reaching the cabin, John led his mule to a} 
stall, and automatically pulled down from the 





loft some hay and ears of corn for the patient 
beast’s supper. Then shouldering the sack of 
meal, and dreading, for the first time in his life, 
to meet his mother, he entered the cabin. 

She stood at a table, scraping the brown sedi- 
ment from the interior of a frying-pan with a 
case-knife. She looked up and read his face, and 
her heart sank within her. For months she had 
dreaded the hour which had now arrived. She 
had answered the questionings of her conscience 
by repeating to herself that he would soon forget 
the disappointment which her marriage would 
bring to him. 

But now her piercing, maternal perception dis- 





HE SAID. 

cerned his anguish and she realized her error. 
Yet she could not relinquish the idea of marrying 
Duke Sanders. Even now, while she stood in the 
shadow of her son’s discontent, she thought of 
the coming event with a satisfaction that allayed 
her perturbation. 

John sank into a chair near the open door and 
moodily regarded the landscape. His mother 
watched him stealthily from beneath her sun- 
bonnet. She knew he contracted his eyebrows 
and puckered his lids because tingling tears were 
besieging them. She had seen him so with wet 
lashes once before, on the day his father lay in 
his coffin in a cabin further up the valley. She 
remembered that in the lonely walk home from 
the grave-yard, through the silent woods that 


afternoon, he had slipped his hand into hers and | 


pulled her damp face down to his and kissed her, 
while he promised to take his father’s place at 
her side. 

His cheerful young voice and bright face had 
done much to dispel the gloom that had over- 
spread her existence, and he had been a good son 
to her. Their life had been loving and peaceful ; 
yet she had promised to wed Duke Sanders, and, 
although her heart was heavy, she could not 
withdraw. 

She bent her head lower over her work, for he 
had left his seat and stood behind her. 

‘“‘Mother!”’ he said, and the word sounded as if 
it were drowning in a sigh, ‘‘Mother, I’ve heerd 
*bout Duke Sanders—Why' I haint had the least 
idee you wuz—of course you know best—I’m 
jest a boy, an’ haint no right ter say nothin’, 
but —”’ 

His words choked him. He was standing on a 
lithe puncheon, and his trembling made the four 
knives and forks in a plate on the table vibrate 
audibly. 

She did not reply, and he began again : 

“But jest one thing "fore it’s all over an’ no 
chance a-drawin’ back,’’ he said, and in his ear- 
nestness he touched her plaintively on the shoul- 
der with his work-hardened fingers. ‘‘Before my 
Maker,”’ he went on, “I’m willin’ to work fur 


you from now till my dyin’ day ef you'll not 

marry Duke Sanders, an’ kin put’ up with jest 

me.”” 

She began to weep, touched with an emotion at 
variance with the determination not to relinquish 
Duke Sanders. Her silence was an unfavorable 
reply to his proposal, and he did not urge her 
further. 

That night she slept but little; the continual 
creaking of her son’s bedstead apprised her of his 
sleeplessness. He was forming new plans for his 
future, and trying to divest himself of some happy 

chimerical ones which had been with him so long 
| that they were hard to put aside. 

The wedding day arrived. 
John witnessed the ceremony 
with a heart of lead. The poor 
simple woman was so highly 
excited over the rejuvenating 
event that she did not fully 
comprehend the density of the 
gloom which had fallen upon 
her son’s young life. It tran- 
spired on the following day that 
the boy had drawn up a deed 
transferring his mule, farming 
implements, ripening crops, 
and the right to his unexpired 
lease to Mrs. Duke Sanders, 
and had joined a party of 
young men who were going to 
try their fortunes in Texas. 

She cried a little, and then 
allowed her husband to con- 
vince her that it was the best 
thing the boy could have done. 
When he was about to depart, 
she shed some more tears as he 
stood before her in his rough 
suit, with his little 
valise in hand. 

“Johnny,” she said, with 
somewhat of her old tender- 

ness, ‘‘you must be keerful an’ 
not git sick; they say the’s a 
power o’ chills an’ fever out 
thar. Promise you'll write 
often; I'll feel better ef you 
will. Maybe Duke and me ’Il 
try Texas atter ‘while; it’s a 
resk, though, fur married folks, 
kase they have to set up house- 
keepin’; young men kin scamper here an’ thar 
with nothin’ ter hamper ‘em.”’ 

He promised all she asked, noting in wonder- 
ment the change in her. Then he bade farewell 
to her and the mountains. 

In Texas the party of emigrants became sepa- 
rated. John’s companions sought employment on 

|the plains; he accepted a position as clerk in a 
}mereantile house. His natural shrewdness now 
| stood him in good stead. He made his usefulness 
and tact felt by his employer at once. 

| He wrote to his mother several times, telling her 
of his prosperity. He would have written more 
| frequently, but his mother could not write, and 
| her curt replies, penned by Duke Sanders, pained 
| him almost as much as total silence would have 
done. One day, after he had waited for several 
months for news from home, he happened to 
secure a newspaper published in a town near his 
old home. In the column devoted to news from 
the region in which his mother lived, the following 
words met his eye: 


oil-cloth 


“Mrs. Duke Sanders died this morning of typhoid 
fever, and will be buried at Holly Creek Church 
to-morrow.” 

By the date of the paper, the poor benumbed 
boy saw that she had been dead two months. 
Through blinding tears he wrote a letter to his 
step-father, asking for particulars of his mother’s 
death. He received no reply. Soon after he had 
received this sad intelligence he moved farther 
| west, and joined a land company. 
| Years passed; railroads were built; land in- 
creased in value, and at the age of thirty-five 
John Bartow found himself a wealthy man. 

He had not married; he could not get over the 
loss of his mother. Time and again, in his busy 
| life, her image came before him, and his heart 
| grew heavy with memories. He longed to return 
| to his native mountains, and revisit the scenes of 
| his childhood. And so, one bright spring morn- 
|ing, he alighted from the train at a station two 
| miles from the place in which he had passed his 
early days. 

As he walked over the mountain road that led 
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to the cabin, he noted many changes ; new houses 
had been erected, new mills built, new roads 
opened. ; 

He reached the highest point of the road, and 
his native valley lay before him. He beheld Mr. 
Long’s farm-house; and—could he believe his 
eyes ?—beyond, a mere spot on the green, was the 
cabin which had sheltered him and his mother. 
His heart beat rapidly. Down the mountain he 
went, a boy again in spirit. He meta man ora 
woman now and then, but not a familiar face. 

As he passed Mr. Long’s house, he noticed that 
the old barn had been removed, and a new one 
built in its stead. He reached the brook, crossed 
it on the stepping-stones, and entered the field 
which he had once cultivated. He approached 
the cabin. Smoke was curling from the mud and 
log chimney, and the door was ajar. 


An aged woman sat in the doorway smoking a | 


pipe. The same flat rock served, as of old, fora 
door-step; he remembered where he had found it 
on the mountain. 

‘The woman looked up over her brass-rimmed 
spectacles, and saw him. He opened the little 
gate, dragging in its earth groove, and went to the 
door, for he longed to see the interior of the cabin. 

“Good morning,” he said, raising his hat. ““May 
I trouble you for a drink of water ?"’ 

‘Not ’tall, sir,’’ she replied, as she quickly rose 
and shambled to the table in the corner. While 
her back was turned his eyes inspected the room. 
There was the tall, red-posted bed on which he had 
slept in boyhood, and across the room was the 
bed which had been his mother’s. 

The woman handing the gourd to him was his 
mother! Time had changed her sadly, but had 
not placed her beyond his recognition. He con- 
trolled himself with an effort, for he felt that if he 
made himself known suddenly, the surprise might 
prove fatal to her. 

‘Take a cheer, sir; you look tired,”’ she said, as 
he accepted her invitation to enter the cabin. 
“The’s a good many strangers a-projeckin’ roun’ 
this settlement sence the new railroad got through. 
Some ‘low land in gineral ‘ll take a rise, bein’ as 
the’s some talk o’ coal an’ iron truck bein’ found 
in the mountains, down "bout the cove. I own 
sech a little speck I wouldn’t be much benefited 
out'n it, but every little helps. 

“IT wouldn't ‘a’ had this,’’ she continued, ‘but 
ole Jabe Long, that uster live in the big white 
house you passed, got kinder religious jest ‘fore 
he’s called away, an’ tuk to givin’ ’way his stuff 
to fust one an’ another. An’ kase my son, that 
died som’ers in Texas, had put it in sech good 
shape, an’ bein’ as my second husband died ’thout 
leavin’ me anything, he willed it to me. 

“Right now, though, I’d be willin’ to be pore as 
I wuz at the start, ef I could only have my boy 
back agin. Ef it hadn’t a-been fur me marryin® 
he mought ’a’ bin a-livin’ yit.’’ 

Her withered hand went up to her bonnet, and 
drew it over her face. His heart felt as if it would 
burst. 

“T live in Texas,"’ he began. 

She raised her head; tears stood in the furrows 
of her face. She bent toward him eagerly. 

“My boy,”’ she said, ‘“‘haint been heerd of fur 
fifteen year; but that fur back, kin you ricolect 
seein’ any whar out thar a pore boy named Johnny 
Bartow? He had sandy hair an’ blue eyes, on- 
common peert sort of a boy, an’ a powerful 
worker at whatever he set at.”’ 

“IT saw a man, about my age, just a few days 
ago, who said his name was John Bartow; per- 
haps he was your son; people are frequently 
reported dead by mistake,”’ he said, remembering 
the notice he had read of his mother’s death. 

“No,” she said, firmly ; ‘‘them’s the San Anton’ 
Bartows; a good many from Texas tell “bout 
them. They haint no kin that I know of. No, 
my boy is dead; he promised to write an’ he’d ’a’ 
done it ’thout fail, fur he never broke his word,— 
he wuzn’t that sort.’’ 

She turned from him to rake some fresh coals 
under the oven, on the hearth, in which a hand- 
printed pone was baking. Pointing to the hearth, 
she said, reflectively : 

‘“‘Thar’s whar he uster set an’ crack his wa’nuts 
an’ hickernuts. That peg thar is whar he uster 
hang his Sunday clothes. The chist gin the wall 
has got his saw an’ hammer, an’ sech-like tricks 
in it. Atter Duke died, I fixed everything back 
agin jest like it wuz, kase I couldn’t stan’ to see 
any change.”’ 

He could no longer bear to witness her sorrow ; 
with gathering tears in his eyes he took her hands 
in his and said, huskily, ‘“Did you ever see any- 
body like me ?”’ 

She looked at him closely for a moment, then, 
with a strangely serious look, she said: 

‘Well, well, you look sompen like Johnny’s 
pap ’bout the head an’ eyes.” 

*“Mother!”’ he said, with soft cautiousness, still 
retaining her hands, and holding her eyes with 
his, ‘‘Have you forgotten me? 
changed ?”” 

She turned very pale; her eyes wavered, her 
lips began to tremble and twitch. Recognition 
flashed through her eyes, and she would have 
fallen had he not clasped her to his breast. She 
twined her arms tightly round his neck, and 
screamed with joy. ‘‘My boy! Johnny, Johnny!” 
she repeated over and over, with her face pressed 
to his bearded cheek. 

“I never ’d 'a’ knowed ye in the world,” she 
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said at last, laughing. ‘I’m a foolish old woman. | 
All this time I’ve been a-thinkin’ ’bout you as you 
looked the last time I seed you.” : | 

Late into the night they sat afd talked. He} 
related to her the story of his success and wealth, | 
and pictured to her the future before them. The 
newspaper which had misinformed him concern- 
ing her should have recorded the death of Duke 
Sanders, and by mistake had substituted her | 
name. The letter he had written to Duke had 
never reached her. She had sent several letters to 
him, but they had been returned, as he had left the 
town to which they were directed. 

Just before he went to sleep that night, she came | 
across the floor in her stockings, as she had done so 
often long ago, and, bending over him, said: 

‘Johnny, I don’t know what yore habits air 
*bout risin’. I giner’ly git out with the fust streak 
o’ day; but don’t let me bother you. Jest lie an’ 
take yore rest as long as you feel like it. Ef you 
git chilly in the night, jest call me an’ I'll give 
you more kiver.”” WiLL N. HARBEN. 


—§ 
AN AUTUMN DAY. 


The torches of the golden-rod 
Light up a leaf-besprinkled sod, 
And purple asters, shy as sweet, 
Are blowing at the sumach’s feet. 
O world, you are most fair to-day 
With beauty whispering of decay! 
—E£ben EL. Rexford, 


For the Companion. 


OUR RAIDERS. 
A True Story of the War-Time. 





| 

The war was drawing to a close and we had heard 
but few of its terrible sounds in our farm-house, | 
twelve miles from the nearest village. But one day 
rumors came of a great army of raiders that was | 
marching through the country, and would undoubt- 
edly come our way. 

All the fathers and grown brothers were away in | 
the army, and these stories of raiders had an awful 
meaning to the frightened mothers and children, 
left alone in those isolated farm-houses. I felt 
perfectly certain in my own little mind that a 
“Yankee”? had horns soniéwhere about his head,— 
although my own dear father was a genuine New 
Englander,—and that a raider was something large 
and black and terrible. 

I will tell how the raiders came. 

We children had gone to school, three and a half 
miles through the woods to a little country school- 
house that stood by the side of a railroad. This was 
not a very important railroad to most of the world, 
but to the school-children it stood for a great deal, 
for every day, about twelve o’clock, a little engine 
and two cars came rolling past our school-house for 
us to watch and admire. 

On this particular day we were having recess, as 
usual, at twelve o’clock, when we heard a loud, 
long whistle from our little engine, and somehow 
we felt that something was the matter. We all | 
crowded near the track and watched the little train 
come flying and panting along. Suddenly we saw 
something red waving from the back platform, and 
as the engine and first car whizzed past us we 
watched almost breathlessly to find the meaning of | 
this strange signal. 

A man stood on the end steps of the last car and 
waved the red flag toward us, shouting with all his 
might, ‘Run home! The Yanks are comin’! Then 
he was gone, whirled on toward the village where 
his news was to spread wild excitement. 

For a moment we children stood stupidly gazing 
down the track; then the teacher called us in. 

“Get your things on,” she said, ‘and go home as 
fast as you can, and tell your mothers to get ready 
for the raiders.” 

If you have never been raided you cannot know 
what excitement and terror gave wings to our little 
feet as we scampered home through the woods. 
The great, quiet forest seemed full of danger; we 
dreaded to look either side lest we should see raiders, 
with their horny heads and their guns, peering out 
from behind the trees. 

The way had never seemed long or lonely before, 
and I am sure we went over it more quickly than we 
had ever done, even on the blithest, happiest morn- 
ing. My big brother was a few feet ahead, carrying 
the news on the end of his tongue, my little sister 
was wearily paddling along behind, and my little 
self was in the middle, wondering if we should ever 
reach home and be safe once more in 
care. 

At last we dragged ourselves through the gate and 
across the yard to the farm-house. There was an 
air of utter loneliness about the place. Nobody, 
not even the dogs, seemed to be at home. 

“Mother!” we shouted, ‘“‘where are you?” 

“Sakes-a-live! W’at de matter wid you chil- 
luns?” 

“QO Aunt Becky!’ we cried, “the raiders—the 
Yankees are coming—they’re ’most here! Where’s 
mother?” 

Aunt Becky gasped, but she lost no time. 

‘Moses! Charlet! you light out ’cross de branch 
ter Marse Zack’s en tell Miss Em’ly en Miss Melie 
dat de raiders is hyer—bin chasin’ de chillun froo 
de woods fum school.” 

The two little darkies disappeared down the road, 
and we waited impatiently for a sight of our mother 
returning. 

Of course Aunt Becky’s wild message had terrified 
mother and Aunt Melie, and they came home with a 
fear that some dreadful thing had happened. 

But they had no time to spare. The afternoon 
was almost gone and many things had to be done, 
for we expected the raiders in the night. 

You would have laughed if you had seen us hiding 
things. Aunt Becky took the silverware under her 
charge, and no one ever knew where she hid it. 
Mother put her money-bags on under her dress- 
skirts. We tucked ham and potatoes and flour and 
the brown sugar, Which was the best we had, into 
the queerest places. Many of them were buried 





mother’s 


| the dining-room, where it had hung since grand- 


| to her feet and made the one great effort of her life. 





under the hay in the barn, some were stowed away 
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in the cotton-gin house; there were even some 
prickly shrubs in the yard that hid some of our 
treasures. 

By the time night had come our home looked very | 
poor and barren. There was not a nice thing to be 
found anywhere. A few old books were left, and a 


|few of our poorest clothes and dishes and such 


things, which we thought would mislead the raiders 
and make them think we had nothing better, and 
which they would not be tempted to take away | 
from us. 

We were not at all sure that we should have a 
house left over our heads by the time morning came, 
so we watched the sun set and the darkness come, 
with great fear. 

The darkies gathered into their cabins very early 
in the evening, and the cook had to have company | 
on the way from the kitchen to the house as she 
brought in the supper. As bedtime drew near, 
mother waited to see Aunt: Becky and Charlotte | 
start for their cabin, after they had arranged the 
beds. Mother dreaded to have them go, for then | 
she would be left alone in the house with her | 
widowed sister and the children. 

After they had been sitting silent for a while Aunt 
Becky said: “Charlet, I reckon yer better button | 
dat do’ en fix yer pallit. Yer don’t spec’ I gwine | 
outen dis house dis night, does yer,en leave Miss 
Em’ly en de chillun hyer by deyse’ves?” 

Mother looked glad, but she said nothing, and 
Charlotte rose to button the door and fix her | 
“pallit,”’ which meant a quilt on the floor. | 

We children were to sleep in the next room on a 
trundle-bed and lounge, as we did not dare to go 
upstairs to our accustomed places. 

“T bin primin’ up de ole blunderbuss,” Aunt Becky | 
said. “Me en de muskit’s got ter fight it out twixt 
us dis night.” 

She took the old, rusty gun down from a nail in 


father put it there years before, saying, as he did so, 
that it was ‘no good.” To Aunt Becky it was equal 
to a cannon, and she brought it in with great pride 
and stood it near the chimney; then she sat on the 
floor beside it and puckered her face to make it look 
brave and stern. 

During that long evening we talked at times; then 
we would sit quite still for a while, and each was 
trying hard not to listen to any little sound outside. 
But we all started if there was a flutter in the hen- 
house, or a neigh in the horse-lot, or a bark in the 
yard. 

I do not know how I ever got to sleep that night, | 


for I was never so frightened and excited in my life, 


but I did fall into a sound sleep and forgot all about | 
the raiders. 

About midnight we were all startled by a loud | 
noise and a cry, “‘Sakes-a-live! Dar dey is!’ 

It was true—they were there. We could hear their 
dreadful voices and the stamping of their horses’ 
feet outside our gate. 

‘Don’t you be skeered,” Aunt Becky said, faintly; 
‘“‘me en de muskit’s hyer.” 

“Hello!” they shouted at the gate, and we ex- 
pected every moment that they would come right 
into the house, horses and all, and ride over us and 
then burn us. 

We huddled close together in mother’s room and 
listened to those awful “Hellos!” This was war, 
indeed, and our enemies were at our very gates. 

“Don’t be afraid, children,’? mother said. ‘God 
will stay with us now.” 

This must have helped Aunt Becky, for she sprang 


| all longer you.’ 





She snatched the old musket from the corner, threw 
it over her shoulder, and before any one knew what 
she was doing she had unbuttoned the door and 
stepped on to the back porch. It seemed so terrible 
to think of her facing those raiders alone and in the 
dark! 

In an instant we heard a snap, then a bang, then 
a loud cry from Aunt Becky: “Dar, now, I done kilt 
him!” Then the musket fell to the floor and all was 
still on the porch. It was a tragic moment for us, 
and we hid our faces on the bed, too horrified to cry 
or speak. 

“Hello there! Stop that gun or we’ll fire. 
don’t want to fight.” 

There was no answer from Aunt Becky, and 
mother saw that somebody must speak or the raiders 
would be in the house ina moment. So she stepped 
to the door through which Aunt Becky had just 
passed, and said, ‘‘What do you want?” 

“Where’s the next ‘crick’? our horses want 
water,”’ was the answer. 

“Follow the road straight ahead for half a mile,” | 
mother said. 

There was a quick-spoken order and away they | 
went. We listened to the galloping steps, the | 
halloos and the snatches of song, as they grew | 
fainter and fainter and at last died away. 

Could it be true that the midnight raid had ended 
80 peaceably; that nothing more would happen? 

Now that they were gone and Aunt Becky had not 
returned, we began to wonder what had become of 
her. We even went to the door and called her as 
loudly as we dared, but there was no answer. She 
had gone so suddenly from the porch after the 
musket had been fired, and there was not a trace of 
her that we could see or hear anywhere. 

To my mind there was but one thing that could 
have happened to her. She had been stolen and | 
carried off by the raiders. I sobbed out this thought | 
to the bed-clothes, but did not tell it to any one else. | 

With the first faint light of morning we rushed 
from the house to rouse the darkies, and to set every- 
body looking for Aunt Becky. We peered under the 
house, and in the outside chimney corners. I flew 
to the chicken-house; perhaps she had gone there to 
take care of the chickens; but I saw no sign of her. 

Some of the darkies had even started off down the 
road that the raiders took, and by the time the sun 
came up, the whole farm was in commotion. At 
last, just as we were looking under the back steps | 
for the third time, some one shouted, “Dar she is! 
Dar’s Aunt Becky!” 

Sure enough, there she was, walking slowly and | 
stiffly along the path which led from the fields, past | 
the cabins, to the house. Aunt Becky looked very 
cross and sour, ind would not raise her eyes at first. | 
But we were all so glad to see her that she could not | 
stay cross long. Mother hurried to meet her, and | 


We 
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said, “What’s the matter, Becky? 


Where have vou 
been? 


We've been so frightened about you.” 

“Is dey gone?”’ was the answer. f 

“Long ago; they didn’t stay but a minute or two 
after you fired. But where have you been?” 

For awhile Aunt Becky would not Say anything, 
but after a little she seated herself on the back steps, 
and it seemed as if every one of her bones creaked 
as she did so. 

““Wuz dey air dead sojer roun’ de gate dis mawn- 
in’?” she asked. There was a twinkle in here ye 
that made us laugh. Then she went on, “W’en I got 
out on dat po’ch las’ night, I says ter myse’f, ‘Now’s 
yer time, Becky.’ 

“Wid dat I riz up de ole muskit en pult de trigger. 
Well, honey, de bang er dat muskit wuz des zackly 
lak jedgment day. ‘Now,’ I says ter myse’f, ‘yer 
done done it, Becky. Dey’s er dead man out yander 
En wid dat I tuck’n start fer de 
fie’. I tore long de pa’f down pas’ de fig bushes en 
yaller Jake’s cabin, tell I got ter de wheat-fiel’, den 
I kep’ er runnin’ en runnin’, en all de time de Lord 
wuz axin’ me, ‘Whar’bouts dat dead sojer, Becky?’ 

“T couldn’t hear nuthin’ but dat gun, en I couldn’t 
see nuthin’ but de man, en all de time de Lord wuz 
atter me swif’er dan de win’. 

“W’iles I wuz gwine on dis away, all uv er suddint 
sump’n stop me. I des thought ter myse’f, ‘De 
Lord’s done trip yer up now.’ En den I didn’t know 
nuthin’ more fer er spell. Nex’ thing i knowed hit 
look lak I wuz layin’ some’rs on de groun’, en w’en 


| I tuck er good look roun’, sho nuff, dar I wuz flat on 


my back in de bottom er de ole rabbit gulley. 

“IT riz up on one arm en hit look lak ev’y bone in 
it ’gun ter crack. Den I prop up on t’er arm, en dat 
wuz wus’n de fust one. I been ev’y livin’ minute 
sence day broke gittin’ on my feet en climbin’ outen 
dat gulley. Yer needn’t be laughin’ at me, honey,— 
hit gives me er spell er de dry grins.” 

But we couldn’t help it. To think of our dear, fat 
Aunt Becky racing off through the fields, and tum- 
bling into the rabbit gulley, was too much for us all. 

“De wust uv it all is, I didn’t put no bullit in de 
muskit nohow. I cle’r fergot dat tell I come ‘long 
todes de house jes’ now. I didn’t have none, so I 
tuck’n put in er little rock stidder de bullit.” 

Aunt Becky rubbed her stiff arms while we laughed. 

“After all!” mother said, “the raiders have taken 
something for us to remember them by. Monday is 
gone, and two of the mules.” Monday was one of 
our seven-days-of-the-week darkies, and he and the 


| two mules had deserted us and become raiders. 


The morning had half passed when we heard a 
loud noise up the “big road,” and saw a squad of 


soldiers tearing along towards the house. They 


| came so fast that we had not time to be frightened 


before we saw them rein their tired, dusty mules and 
horses before our gate. Aunt Becky did not shoulder 
the musket this time, but she stood quictly by 
mother’s side, waiting to see what would happen. 

The officer in command came up the walk, and 
stood at the foot of the steps. We expected to hear 
him say, ‘‘You are all my prisoners,’ but he did not. 
He bowed pleasantly, and said: 

‘Madam, will you be so kind as to give us some- 
thing to eat, and to let us rest awhile outside?” 

Mother invited him in, but he thanked her, and 
said that none of the soldiers should enter the 
house. Here was excitement enough. This time 
we could see in broad daylight what the raiders 
looked like. It was true that their caps hid their 
horns, and I thought these horns must be quite small, 
since they did not stick up through those little flat 
caps. They had guns and canteens and knapsacks, 
and looked very grand to me, in spite of their dirt 
and holes. 

I could not understand why they called us all 
“Johnnie,” girls and boys, black and white, all alike. 
I did not know, then, that the whole South was 
named “Johnnie.” 

It took much work and hurry to prepare a dinner 
for so many men, and we children were sent to every 
hen and guinea nest, that we could find, for eggs. 
Some hams, flour, potatoes and sugar were brought 
out secretly from their hiding-places, and our good 
Aunt Winnie cooked her very best. 

Two tables were set, one in the kitchen and one in 
the dining-room, and mother decided to put her 
silver knives, forks and spoons on the table, and 
make it look as well as possible. The officer had 
acted like a gentleman, and she meant to treat him 
like one. 

It took a long while to make Aunt Becky consent 
to this, and to bring the silver from its hiding-place. 

“Dey won’t be nare livin’ piece lef’,” she declared, 
when she brought it in. 

I think some of the soldiers would have liked to 
search the house, but the officer had given his word 
that the house should not be entered, and he kept it. 

When the dinner was ready, he ordered some of 
the soldiers into the kitchen to the table set there, 
and the others he led into the dining-room with 
him. They filed into the room in regular soldier 
style, and seated themselves, with the officer at the 
head of the table. 

Aunt Becky stood behind his chair, with her eyes 
roving fiercely all over the table every minute. She 
had on a clean apron and “head-han’kercher,” and 
she waited upon the raiders in fine style. The officer 
laughed when he knew that we called them raiders. 

“What are raiders?” he said to me. 

“Men who steal and kill people,” I answered, inno- 
cently, and added, ‘‘and they have horns on their 
heads.” 

He was just about to give me a chance to look for 
his horns, when a loud scream from Aunt Becky 
stopped him. “He’s got de teaspoon!’ and in an 
instant she pounced upon one of the soldiers, and 
held him fast. The officer looked very angry, and 
commanded the thief to put back the spoon upon the 
table, and to go out to the porch and stand there. 

When this was done, Aunt Becky allowed the 


| dinner to go on, but nothing was half so pleasant 


after that, for the officer was very sorry that one of 


| his men had acted so dishonorably. 


After the dinner was over, he went out to the front 
porch, and sat down alone. I followed him, without 
being invited, and he talked to me while his men fed 
and watered the mules and horses. 

“Little girl,” he said,—he never said “Johnnie,” 
as his men did,—‘‘where is your papa?” 

“In the war,” I answered. 
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this. 

“And is he living?” | 

“Qh yes, and he writes us letters about all the | 
battles.” 

“And have you any brothers?” 

“J had one, but he was in the war, too, and he is 
dead now. But don’t tell mamma that you know, 
for she never lets us speak of brother, it makes her 
cry so.” 

“No,” he said, touching my hair; “I understand, I 
will not tell her. But why did your mamma put her 
silver on the table to-day for such wicked people as 
raiders?” 

“I don’t know. She would do it, and Aunt Becky 
told her that everything would be stolen, but mamma 
made Aunt Becky bring it out.” 

He laughed, then began feeling in his pocket, 
while I looked closely at his head, for I felt sure that 
I must have been mistaken about the horns, and I 
could not see a bump of any kind on his head. 
When he drew his hand from his pocket, he said: 

“Here is something for you, my dear. 
once to my little girl in the North. Keep it to re- 
member your raiders. I shall never see you again. | 
soon the war will be over, and your papa will come | 
buck to you, but you must not forget me.” 


relates : 

“We completed the mill in April, and until the 
next October were engaged constantly in sawing 
out square timber. We cut the trees on the river 
bank above the mill, rolled the logs into the stream 
and floated them down to the mill slip, which was 
half a mile above the lumber wharf at tide water. 
During the summer we easily kept four large junks 
loading and taking cargoes across the Japan Sea. 

“In the latter part of October the weather became 
very cold, with high winds, snow-squalls and frosty 
nights. By the middle of November the mill-pond 
was covered with ice two inches thick, and there 
was considerable snow on the ground. 

“The old stone joss-house now stood us in good 
stead. I built a fireplace in one corner of the idol- 
room, and, as fuel was plenty, Barrows and I had 
quite cheery quarters. The Corean dah-hows, or 
choppers, camped in a part of the old temple which 
opened upon a porch, and as the two crews were apt 


It belonged | to scold and quarrel when brought together, I put 


the Japanese mill-men into an apartment in which 
the priests formerly held their private devotions. 

“T heard a great deal about tigers all that season; 
the Coreans, among whom were two san-cheng, or 


Mother came to the doorway, as I slipped from his | trained native hunters, were constantly talking of 


lap, and I held out my present to her. It was a neck- 
lace clasp with a ruby set in it. | 
“Madam,” he said, “we must be going. You have 
trusted me, and I thank you.” | 
I heard no more, for I ran off to show my treasure. | 
When he was gone, I saw that mother had been 
crying, and she had a little slip of paper in her hand 
with the oflicer’s name on it. She kept this slip 
many years, but it was finally lost. I still keep my | 
treasure, and have wished many times that I could 
see again the captain of our raiders. 
HELEN F. KENDRICK. 
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MAING-HO. 


To many readers of the Companion it will be aj, 
surprise to leara that the Asiatic tiger—often known 
as the royal Bengal tiger, and usually regarded as 
belonging wholly to the torrid regions in which lie 
the East Indian jungles—is found also in the north- 
eastern portions of China and Corea. 

In fact, the largest, fiercest tigers in the world 
are found among the mountains of that wild region 
which lies along the western coast of the sea of 
Japan, in the parallels of latitude which include 
Peansylvania and New York, and in which the 
climate, at certain times of the year, is very cold. 

Indeed, it is when the rivers, brooks and lakes are 
hard-frozen and snow lies on the ground, that the 
Corean peasants most dread the maing-ho, or man- 
eater. It not infrequently happens, in the midst of 
awiutry storm, that a huge tiger bounds through the 
snow-drifts into a village, to throttle and drag away 
the first person whom he finds abroad. 

In Corea, as in India, many persons are annually 
killed by tigers, and among its people are profes- 
sional tiger hunters, hardy fellows, who, armed only 
with lance and dagger, or at best a Japanese flint- 
lock musket, do not hesitate to attack a tiger single- 
handed. 

In the Corean language the tiger is known by 
many names. Mr. Griffis, in his recent work on 
Corea, has noted that the word maing-ho is applied 
to “a large tiger in the full rampancy of his vigor.” 
Kal-pem is “a mature fellow in full claw, scratchy 
aud ferocieus.” Mil-pal is ‘an old brute that can 
no longer scratch; and pi-ho is a young, agile, but 
cowardly tiger.’ San-tol is a “huge fellow that 
makes annual visits to one particular place.’ Siyo- 
ho is a little tiger, and hal-pem is a tigress. 

The Coreans, says the same author, believe in a 
kind of tutelary divinity whom they address as Tué, 
who has the power to protect them from tigers. 
Hence at night, when obliged to stir abroad, they 
fill the air with loud cries of ‘‘Tué! Tué!” 

So many persons annually disappear, from the 
ravages of tigers, that hopeless debtors and default- | 

| 


| 


ers take advantage of the presumption thus created 
in case of a missing person, to leave their torn gar- 
ments at the border of some wood and privately | 
decamp. “Caught by a tiger’? has come to be equiva- | 
lent, in Corea, to our American phrase, “Escaped to 
Canada.” 

There are annually exported from Corea, under 
its commercial treaty with Japan, about five hun- 
dred tiger skins. The fur of these Corean skins is 
very thick and fine, and some of them are of great 
size. One, in 1880, was reported to be twelve feet in 
length, and skins ten feet in length can not infre- 
quently be purchased of Japanese dealers, who buy 
most of the Corean peltries. 

Much of the timber used in Japan is brought from 
Corea in junks. The province of Ham Kieng, in 
the north of Corea, abounds in large forests of pine 
und cypress, interspersed with trees which resemble 
the syeamore andelm. In this region an American 
named Cloudman, in the employ of a company of 
Japanese lumber merchants, had built a saw-mill on 
a small river which flows into the bay where their 
junks were loaded. 

Near the river stood an old, abandoned Buddhist 


temple, so long deserted that trees two feet in diame- | 


ter had grown up about it since the priests had 
departed. The district in which it stood formed part 
of a tract devastated by pirates many years before, 
and thereafter left uninhabited by order of the 
Corean Government. 

The roof of the old stone temple had not fallen, 
and a bronze bell still hung in the cupola. As the 
site was favorable, and the structure was dry and 
commodious, Cloudman occupied it as a barrack 
for himself and his laborers, and used the Buddhist 
bell to arouse his workmen in the morning, and to 
Summon them to their meals. 

With him was a man-of-war’s man named Bar- 
rows, who had deserted at Yokohama from a Brit- 
ish ship, several years before. The Japanese have a 
high opinion of English fighting qualities, and 
Barrows was employed by the lumber merchants to 
watch and guard their property at this place. The 
torce of laborers consisted of eighteen or twenty 
Corean and Japanese laborers. 


|earrying its victim without difficulty. 





these beasts, and telling stories of fights and escapes 
from them, but we saw no tigers during the summer 
and autumn, and [ had no fear that they would give 
us trouble. 

“But on the night of the 13th of December, a little 
before five o’clock, as the bell was about to ring to 
call the choppers down from the mountain side, I 
heard a great outcry in the woods, and soon the men 
appeared, running toward the joss-house, in a state 
of great alarm. 

“From their cries of ‘Maing-ho!’ and ‘San-tol !? 
I conjectured that they had seen a tiger, but could 
scarcely believe their assertions that one of their 
number had been seized and dragged away, till I had 


| counted them and found that we were, indeed, a 
| man short. 
| the fellow might be somewhere in the rear; for it 


Even then I was inclined to think that 


was one of the san-cheng, or professional tiger 


] remember that he looked a little sad when I said | Cloudman and his party had a thrilling and tragic| “As evening was approaching, one day early in | 
| experience with a Corean tiger, which he thus | 





January, a large tiger emerged from a thicket about 
sixty yards from the place where the Coreans were 


| cutting logs. They had barely time to perceive the | 





creature before he was among them, had seized his 
victim, a youth about twenty years of age, and was 
bounding away with the lad in its mouth. The 
Coreans scattered, uttering loud outcries. Barrows 
fired an ineffectual shot at the animal, and chased it 
for a short distance. Some of the leaps made by the 
animal, in its retreat, covered a distance of over four | 
yards, as I afterwards found by measurement. | 

“I was at the lumber yards below the mill, super- | 
intending the loading of a junk at the time of this | 
second foray, and before I could organize a pursuing 
party darkness had fallen. The Coreans huddled 
panic-stricken in their quarters, and I saw that they | 
would be useless as laborers until the tiger that had 
twice assailed them had been hunted down and 
killed. 

“It was easy to discern the creature’s track in the 
snow, which was now nearly two feet in depth, 
making it difficult to travel in the forest. The 
Coreans use a snow-shoe made of thin, tough, hard 
wood, to which they give the name of sel-mai, and 
I set my men at work to fashion several pairs of 
these native rackets, which they finished that night. 

“Meanwhile, I consulted with Barrows and three 
or four of the more intelligent among the Japanese 
mill-men, and the result was that we started a 
hunting party shortly after sunrise the following 
morning. It was scarcely a sportsman-like party,— | 
it resembled rather a forlorn hope,—and ulthough I 
had picked out the pluckiest of the Japanese and:| 





| Coreans, I could see that some of them had very 


little heart for the business before them. 

“We were poorly armed for such an undertaking. | 
Two of the Japanese carried flint-lock guns, and 
Barrows had his carbine. The other men, to the 
number of twelve, carried only axes. I was armed 
with an axe and my revolver. 

“We followed the track of the tiger, which was 
stained at intervals with the blood of his victim, for 
about two miles, first up the valley of the river, then 
across a mountain ridge heavily wooded with pine, 
and then into a valley beyond it. It was evident | 


| 
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“MAN-EATER.” 


| the other side. 


. ! . . . . ' 
hunters, who was missing. It was already dark; | that this entire region, now covered with a dense | 


| but I summoned Barrows from the mill, and, arm- 


ing ourselves, we went up the valley to the side of 
the mountain where the dah-hows had been at work. 
We took lanterns along, and were accompanied by 


| eight or ten of the millmen, equipped with hand- 


spikes and axes. 
“After a short search the blood-stained trail of the 


after seizing the luckless Corean the animal had 
bounded away with long leaps through the snow, 
The night 
was dark and cloudy, with indications that it would 
snow and blow before morning. We followed the 


cuing the poor man, or of overtaking the creature 
at all, became so evidently hopeless that I took the 
men back to their quarters. 

“The next morning four or five inches of snow 
had fallen, and the snow-storm still continued. The 
weather was so inclement that the men remained in 
their quarters, and no attempt was made to pursue 
the tiger. 

“On the following day I sent out Barrows with the 
men, to protect them while they worked, and pro- 


| 
| 


| man-eater was discovered.” The tracks showed that | 


artificial terrace. 


forest, had once been inhabited, for fragments of the | 


old walls of stone houses and temples were plainly | 


discernible through the snow, and occasionally an 
old ruin of considerable size loomed among the dark 
boughs of the thick cypresses and pines. 
“Ascending the farther side of the valley, the six 
or seven Japanese, who were ahead of Barrows and 
myself, came to where the trail ended near a large, 
irregularly-shaped aperture in a mass of old masonry 
which had formed part of the front wall of a high, 
This opening, which was six or 
eight feet above the surface of the ground, led back 


| into a dark hole or cavern. 
trail for about half a mile, when the prospect of res- | 





“In front of this cavern a large drift had formed, 
nearly as high as the bottom of the opening; but the 
eddying wind had whirled the snew outward, leaving 
an open space more than two yards wide between 
the crest of the drift and the hole. The tiger had 
bounded from the drift to the aperture in the wall. 
The blood-stains on the snow showed where the 
creature had laid its burden down, to secure a firmer 
hold upon it before making the leap. 

“At the crest of the drift the Japanese stopped, 
and one of them turned back to meet us, enjoining 


vided the Corean san-cheng, or tiger hunter, with a} silence, according to their custom, by raising his 
lance, and set him also to act as a guard for the | hands. Barrows and I had just halted fifty yards 


others. 


below the drift to hear his account, when, with a 


“In stationing these guards, I felt that I had taken | growl which we plainly heard, the great striped brute 


all practicable precautions for the safety of the men 
in my charge. I was not at liberty to withdraw 
them from the work. Barrows was armed with an 
English breech-loading carbine, which was the only 


gun at the mill, except two or three Japanese flint- | 


locks which were not to be relied on. 

“In going to and from the place where they worked 
in the forest, and a score of other times during every 
day while at work, the Coreans raised a prolonged 


|shout of, ‘Tué! Tué! Tué!’ to frighten away the 


| tigers. 


At all hours of the day I heard this strange 
chant echo through the wintry solitudes, blending 
with the sound of their axe-strokes. 

“A week or two passed with no fresh alarm. 
Barrows grew tired of standing guard in the snow, 
and I allowed the san-cheng, at his own request, to 
resume his axe. 
of authority that I kept Barrows with the crew. 
He possessed the usual traits of an English sailor, 
and held Coreans in slight estimation. He grumbled 
continually, and at length so far relaxed his vigi- 
lance as to take his blankets with him into the forest, 


, and spend the time napping in front of a fire. 


It was only by a constant exercise | 





| 
| 








emerged from the den, and at one bound landed 
among the Japanese on the snowdrift. 

“They shouted; one of them discharged his flint- 
lock, then the whole group, with the maing-ho on top, 
went downward together twenty feet to the foot of 
the drift. Hampered as they were by their snow- 
shoes, the men could do but little to help them- 
selves. 

“The tiger’s attention was fixed upon one hunter, 
whom, at the foot of the drift, it seized by the hip. 
It had turned to carry the man into the den, when 
another of the Japanese, who lay in the snow partly 
under the tiger, cut desperately with a dagger at the 
animal’s belly, and laid open a fearful gash. I saw 
the flash of the fellow’s knife as Barrows and I hur- 
ried forward to get a shot at the tiger. 

“Without relinquishing its hold on the man, the 
maing-ho bounded back up the drift, but before 
reaching the top it lost its grip and stopped short, a 
crimson stream pouring from its wound. 

“At a distance of thirty or forty feet from the 
animal, Barrows and I fired. The tiger again seized 
the Japanese, and tried to spring with him from the 


drift into its lair, but miscalculated its ebbing 
strength, and fell beneath the drift and the wall. 
““Mustering our forces, we climbed up the gory 
snow-bank, expecting to have a hard struggle, but 
the tiger was then seen to be lying helpless on the 
other side. <A part of its entrails extruded from the 


, Wound the Japanese had made, and Barrows’s bullet 


was found to have passed through its body back of 
the shoulder, breaking a rib where it emerged on 
Another shot stretched the animal 
lifeless in the snow. 

“The man whom the beast had tried to carry off 
lay where the creature had dropped him, and we at 
first thought him dead. But though he was over- 
come by fright and badly bitten, his hurts were not 
fatal. We carried him back to our quarters, and he 
recovered in the course of a month. 

“Two of the Coreans mustered courage to enter 
the den, and found there some of the bones of their 
two unfortunate comrades whom the tiger had car- 
ried to his lair to devour. 

“Three of the Japanese remained behind to take 
off the tiger’s skin, which, when afterwards stretched 
out at the mill, was found to be nine feet long. 
This tiger must have weighed fully five hundred 
pounds, and was handsomely striped.” 

LituTt. C. R. SMiru. 
Or 


For the Companion. 


A DAY ON THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


Classic history records the fate of the giants who 
attempted to scale the heights of the empyrean by 
piling Mount Ossa upon Mount Pelium. Sacred 
history, too, recounts the discomfiture of the build- 
ers of the Tower of Babel. 

But unterrified by these echoes from out of the 
semi-mythic past, that bold Frenchman, M. Gustave 
Eiffel, has had the hardihood to plan an iron tower, 
three hundred meters,—nine hundred and eighty- 
four feet in height,—and has succeeded in building 
it, quite without accident and to the immense satis- 
faction and pride of the French people. 

Personally, M. Eiffel isa plain, unassuming man, 
with a pleasant, open countenance, tenacious of his 
ideas, but not in the least given to boastfulness, and 
somewhat retiring, even bashful, it is said, in his 
relations with his fellow-men. 

There is nothing retiring about the Eiffel tower, 
however. It looms from the banks of the Seine 
with a certain grand assurance, a_ self-conscious 
majesty, one might say, like a titular guardian of 
the city, and, Colossus-like, bestrides the very portal 
of the present French Exhibition. 

It is, in fact, the distinguishing feature of the fair, 
and gives to it a certain character and prestige, not 
possessed by any previous exhibition in Paris or 
elsewhere. 

But proud now as are the Parisians of this won- 
derful feat of French engineering skill, the tower 
has not been crected without bitter opposition. 

There was, indeed, a babel of hostile voices at the 
outset. It was pronounced a rash, dangerous and 
impossible project. Neighboring property owners 
threatened suits for damages. Journalists, archi- 
tects and artists clamored against it, on the ground 
that it would dwarf and belittle all surrounding 
structures and, in short, disfigure beautiful Paris. 

But the persevering engineer clung to his idea, and 
contrived to secure government permission to pro- 
ceed with his enterprise; and the result is the stu- 
pendous yet graceful “Tour EFiffel,” which, so far 
from disfiguring, has added new beauty to the city. 
For whether seen from afar or near at hand, the 
first impression which comes to the newly arrived 
tourist is not one of the vast size and height of the 
structure, but of its symmetry and grace. 

Of all obelisks and spires now standing, the Eiffel 
is easily chief, surpassing by more than five hun- 
dred feet the height of the great pyramid of Egypt. 

If the Washington monument at our own national 
capital were to have placed upon its summit the 
Bunker Hill shaft, and still above this the lofty 
Baltimore monument were to be superadded, the 
combined heights of all three would yet fall short 
fifty feet of the stately campanile of the Eiffel tower, 
over which the great electric candle now nightly 
sends forth its far-reaching beam. None of the 
lofty cathedral towers of medizval architecture are 
half as high as this structure. 

The tower is of iron, resting upon stone founda- 
tions, sunk to the depth of forty-five feet on the side 
next to the river, and twetty-five feet on the land 
side. More than seven thousand tons of iron were 
used in the mazy net-work of girders, beams, rods, 
braces and rivets of the superstructure. 

The four enormous arches, which spring from 
corner to corner of the foundation pillars, span an 
area of fully two acres of ground,—a space where 
one may walk about and never think of the great 
tower overhead, unless he chances to glance upward. 

But these facts and figures, which have often been 
repeated, convey but a meagre picture of the real 
aspect and grandeur of the great tower itself. 

Unlike most of the celebrated obelisks and towers, 
the Eiffel is designed to be something more than a 
mere monument. Aside fron its scientific uses, its 
purpose is recreation and pleasure rather than com- 
memoration. In furtherance of this design, three 
platforms, or stages, have been constructed within 
it, one above another, to all of which the public are 


| admitted upon payment of a moderate fee. 


The first platform, or stage, is placed directly above 
the four great iron arches which unite the corner 
pillars, and at a height of two hundred and twenty. 
five feet,—about that of the Bunker Hill monument. 
Two powerful elevators, each capable of containing 


fifty persons, carry up visitors. Any one may climb 


| up by a winding escalier, or staircase, but the fee 


must be paid whether one climbs.or rides. 

Reaching the floor of the first stage, one finds 
himself in the midst of a pretty village of restau- 
rants and shops, and may forget, for the time being, 
that he is so far above the earth’s surface. It is 
only when he chances to emerge upon the long gal 
leries, on the outer sides of the stage, which com 
mand a view of the entire exhibition grounds and of 
the city, that he fully realizes his exalted situation. 

Some idea of the size and extent of this stage 
may be obtained, when the fact is stated that the 
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restaurants and cafés here will accommodate one 
thousand six hundred persons at one time, and 
that six thousand people may be present upon it, 
and move about without being too much crowded. 
It is estimated, indeed, that ten thousand people | 
may be on the various stages and escaliers of the 
tower at one and the same time, the population 
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looks like a map at our feet, and far out beyond 
the city limits, fertile, green France can be seen— 
if the day be clear—stretching away to the shining 
sea on the far-off horizon. 

Persons subject to vertigo are apt to be unpleas- 
antly affected by the ascent, or by the first look 
around from this lofty stage. After a single 
glance, some wish to descend at once. It is, 
indeed, a long way from terra firma, and many 
are seen to bestow concerned regards upon the 
gear of the ascenseur. 

Although curiosity may incite thousands to 
make the ascent, it is safe to say that there are 
few who will not draw a long breath of relief, not 
unmixed with thankfulness, on finding themselves 

safe down to earth again. The general 
public are permitted to ascend no 
higher than the third stage; but from 
this platform a spiral escalier leads 
upward still to the campanile and to 
the phare, or extreme upper portion 
of the tower, which contains the large, 
composite lantern for the electric 
light. 

The campanile consists of several 
small rooms, set apart especially for 
scientific purposes. The lantern is a 

complex arrangement of dioptric and 
katadioptric glasses, for reflecting and 
refracting the light, similar to those 
made use of in lighthouses of the first 
class. 

The dynamo for the production of 
the light is placed in the basement of 
, 20 the south pillar of the tower, and the 
light itself is of between five and six 
thousand candle- 
power, which the 
reflectors of the lan- 
tern augment to not 
far from seventy 
thousand candle- 
power. 

By means of a 
revolving drum of 
colored glass the 
lantern is made to 
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of a small city. One may spend a half day very 
pleasantly upon the first stage of the Eiffel. 

The second stage, or platform, is placed one 
hundred and seventy-five feet higher in the tower, 
or nearly four hundred feet from the earth. Here 
the leading features of the first stage are repro- 
duced, but upon-a somewhat smaller scale, with 
the addition, however, of a printing-office, from 
which a daily newspaper in the interest of the 
exhibition is issued. 

At this height the visitor is free from the dust 
and heat of the summer day beneath, and can, if 


he chooses, hire an opera-glass, and view all Paris | 


at his leisure. 

Like a shining ribbon, winding through the city, 
flows the Seine, speckled with steamers and 
spanned by half a score of broad stone bridges. 
Just across it, on the high ground to the northwest, 
rises the great Trocadero Palace, with its lofty 
towers, immensely long wings and superb grounds. 

Beyond stretches away the great green park of 
the Bois de Boulogne, while a little farther around 
to the right, and nearer, is the grand Arc de Tri- 
omphe, which commemorates the victories of the 
French nation over foreign enemies. 

Still farther around to the north and east, and 
near the Seine, is the Place de la Concorde, the 
scene of so many stirring and often terrible events 
in the annals of Paris. 
but beyond, are visible the classic roof and columns 
of the Church of the Madeleine, in the architec- 
tural style of the Athenian Parthenon, also the 
new Grand Opera and the top of the Column 
Vendome, the latter cast from Austrian cannon, 
captured mainly at Austerlitz by Napoleon I. 


Farther along the Seine to the east are the | 


Gardens of the Tuileries, the famous Fine Arts 
Museum of the Louvre, Notre Dame Cathedral, 
che Hotel de Ville, Tour St. Jacques and the 
French Institute. 

Almost in line from the corner of the south 
pillar of the Eiffel are the palace and the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, also the Pantheon and St. 
Sulpice Church; while nearer at hand, directly 
beneath the eye, glows the richly gilded dome of the 
Invalides, beneath which Napoleon I. and his three 
brothers lie buried in regal magnificence. No king 
of the present age, no mortal man, indeed, of our 
era, has been so splendidly interred as was the 
First Napoleon. Yet even among Frenchmen 
there are many who view this grand mausoleum 
but coldly. 

Altogether, it is a noble panorama, this view 
from the second stage of the great iron tower, and 
one which it is impossible to look upon without 
emotion. 

An Edoux ascenseur, or hydraulic lift, carries 
visitors up from the second to the third and high- 
est stage, a distance of almost five hundred feet, 
at a single saléus. 

One is apt to experience a humming of the ears, 
and perhaps feel sudden, sharp pains in the head, 
both in ascending to and descending from this 
great height, for we are now nine hundred feet 
from the earth. 

Paris, from 


In the same direction, | 


Mont Valérien to Montiaitre, , 


ing, blue, white and’ 


|red, and it is said that the white light can be 
| seen from vessels in the British Channel. 

The tower is otherwise lighted by hundreds of 
gas-jets and smaller electric lanterns, and presents 
by night a very beautiful appearance. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 
CONSCIENCE. 


Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 


Heard through Gain’s silence, and o’er Glory’s din; 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man’s conscience is the oracle of God! 
| od 
ENGLAND’S SMALL WARS. 


For some time a war on a small scale has been 
| going on in the valley of the Nile, on the southern 
| frontier of Egypt. That country was invaded by 
| a courageous but rude army, composed of people 

of the Soudan, led by dervishes, who aimed to 
make a religious conquest. In this army were 
about twenty-five hundred sable warriors, led by 
}a chief named Wad-el-N’Jumi. 

| Opposed to them were Egyptian forces, com- 
| manded by an English officer, General Grenfell, 
}and aided by a small body of English troops. 
| Finally, early in August, a battle took place, in 
| which, it is stated, fifteen hundred of the Soudan- 
| ese fell, and their leader was killed. 
This war was the renewal of the old conflict 
| between Egypt and the Soudan; a conflict which 
| was begun several years ago by the so-called 
*“Mahdi,”’ which involved the English invasion of 
the Soudan under the command of General Wolse- 
ley, and which came to a tragical end in the death, 
at Khartoum, of the heroic Gordon. 
It is probable that the aggressions of the der- 
| Vishes have been checked for a while by the recent 
| decisive battle. But Egypt can never be safe 
| from such attacks as long as the Soudan remains 
| unconquered. 
| This little war is only one more example of the 
cost which England has now and then to pay for 
holding distant colonies and possessions, and for 
‘*protecting”’ semi-civilized nations. 

Scarcely a year has passed, for a long period, in 
which English troops and the English treasury 
| have not been called upon to maintain a petty 
| conflict with savages, or semi-civilized races, in 
some part of the globe. These conflicts have 
been necessary, sometimes to protect settlements, 
sometimes to rescue British captives, sometimes 
to add new countries to British dominion, and 
sometimes to assert the national honor. 

In order to protect her vast Indian Empire, 
England has been forced to engage in two wars 
with Afghanistan; and it is not certain that 
another Afghan war may not become necessary 
before England can insure the safety of India 
from Russian aggression. 

England was forced to send an army, by a long, 
difficult, and perilous route, into the heart of 
Abyssinia, to rescue some English subjects from 
the clutch of the barbaric King Theodorus. 

More than one war has been undertakén in 
South Africa against the Zulus and the Boers, to 
protect or to extend the limits of the English 
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settlements ; and a similar conflict had to be under- | 


taken on the Gold Coast against the Ashantees. 

In British America it was necessary, several 
years ago, to send British troops to put down the 
rebellion incited by the half-breed, Riel, at Mani- 
toba. 

But the most vexatious, perhaps, of all the recent 
petty wars in which England has been involved 
have been those brought about by the English 
occupation of Egypt. For some time France 
shared with England the burden of keeping Egypt 
in order and under European control. But when, 
in 1882, the revolt of Arabi Pasha against the 
Egyptian Khedive broke out, France refused any 
longer her co-operation. The result was that 
England had to undertake alone the subjugation 
of Arabi, and the reforming the Egyptian admin- 
istration, and defending her frontiers. 

Soon after, the obstinate outbreak in the Soudan 
heavily taxed the resources of Great Britain to 
prevent an invasion of Egypt by a horde of cour- 
ageous fanatics, and for a long time a series of 
conflicts took place near the port of Suakim. 

Thus it is clear that the acquisition and main- 
tenance of many colonies, in every part of the 
globe, and in the vicinity of warlike tribes, is a 


constant and heavy drain upon the English purse | 


and English strength. It seems questionable if 
the advantages derived by England by so many 
and distant colonies are enough to make up for 


the cost of protecting and defending them. 


— = 
FAIRY MIRRORS. 


Each dewdrop hanging on the grass 
Must be a fairy looking-glass, 
Wherein the proud, delighted elves 
See clear reflections of themselves. 
And from rude mortal eyes withdrawn, 
Make their gay toilets on the lawn. 
—St. Nicholas. 
- + o>—- — 
THE SIOUX COMMISSION’S WORK. 


The United States government recently accom- 
plished a peaceful victory in obtaining the consent 
of the Sioux Indian nation to the sale of eleven 
million acres, almost one-half of their great reser- 
vation in Southwestern Dakota since their relin- 
quishment of the Black Hills region in 1876. 

The government becomes the purchaser of this 
land, which will be opened to settlement under 
the terms of the homestead laws. 

The consent of three-fourths of the Indians to 
the sale was not easily obtained. Under the terms 
of a bill passed at last winter’s session of Con- 
gress, a commission consisting of three men, at 
whose head was Major-General Crook, of the 
United States army, was appointed to go to the 
Sioux, and obtain their consent to the carrying 
out of the bill. 

The Sioux nation were to receive, in considera- 
tion of giving up one-half of their great reserva- 
tion, which is larger than the State of Maine, the 
sum of eleven million dollars for the land, and 
three million dollars more to be reserved for edu- 
cational purposes. So that they were not giving 
away the land, but really selling it at a fairly good 
bargain. 

They were not, however, found willing to sell it 
when the commission visited them at Standing 
Rock, the seat of the agency of one of their tribes. 
The majority obstinately resisted sale until the 
commission had satisfied them that, if they did 
not consent, the United States government, or the 
government of the new State of South Dakota, 
might take the land without their consent. 

At length, under the leadership of one of the 
most important chiefs of the Sioux, whose name 
is Gall, a sufficient number of Indians gave their 
consent, and the bargain was made. 

Heretofore there have been cases where Indian 
tribes have been practically forced from their 
land, or a part of it, and though they were paid 
for it, the transaction has been counted to the 
dishonor rather than the honor of the nation. 

What constitutes the difference, and why should 
the unwilling agreement entered into by the Sioux 
be approved even by the warmest friends of the 
Indians ? 

Because a new policy has been entered into in 
our relations with the Indians. So far from aban- 
doning them very much to their own devices, treat- 
ing them as government paupers, and suffering 
them to be corrupted and degraded, it has been 
resolved to keep them under a more rigid guar- 
dianship, in the meantime putting them in a way 
to support themselves as individual citizens. 

No other policy will save them. The Indians 
are completely surrounded by civilization. The 
country cannot do its duty by them unless they 
are brought out of the tribal system. What that 
system means was recently described by a repre- 
sentative of the Indian Rights’ Association : 

“I have seen instances where educated young 
Indians had married, built themselves a house, 
and laid in a stock of provisions for the winter, 
flour, meat, vegetables and sugar. While the 
young man is away at work, the old chiefs of the 
tribe, and their retainers, will come to the house 
and eat up and carry away every vestige of food 
and every article of clothing and furniture, leav- 


ing the house bare and the young people utterly | 


destitute.”” 

This is the Indians’ idea of common ownership, 
under the tribal system. According to the notions 
of the American people, among whom the Indians 
must live, if they are to live at all, itis robbery. 
It is agreed that there can be no civilization of the 
Indians while they hold their property in common. 
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| ‘The enactment called the Dawes Severalty Law 


| provides that, when the President sees fit, the land 
| of any tribe may be allotted among the Indians, 
in individual ownership. 

As the government cannot avoid its responsi- 
bility in this matter, it could not allow any one 
\tribe steadfastly to set itself against the plan 
which the nation has deemed best to be adopted 
with the Indians; and to have surrendered the 
case to the Sioux would have been to give up the 
chosen method of solution at once. 

The settlement of the tribe in severalty allot- 
ments would have been impossible without divi- 
sion, as twenty-three thousand Indians held this 
vast tract. The commission, therefore, persisted 
until, at length, the Sioux’ reluctant consent was 
given. 


— ~2— — 
FACTS FOR BOYS. 


| The chief official in a railway office in one of our 
largest seaboard cities recently advertised for « 
| copying clerk at a salary of thirty dollars a month. 
He received over five hundred answers to his appli- 
cation, the large majority of which were from 
married men, the graduates of colleges, sons, in 
many cases, of working men, but young men whose 
dress, habits and tastes were those of the wealthy 
and leisurely class. , 

At the same time, in the same city, “boss” build. 
ers were advertising in vain for carpenters, masons 
and painters, to finish work for which they had 
contracted. These workmen, when found, were paid 
| from three to four dollars a day. Even the skilled 
| cooks, chefs in the hotels and wealthy private fami- 
lies of the same town, were paid one hundred dollars 
a month. 

These are significant facts, worthy the attention of 
such boys among the readers of the Companion as 
| have not yet chosen their profession or trade in 
| life. 

What do they prove? 

Not that the work of a man with an educated 
brain is less valuable and more poorly paid in this 
country than that of one with skilled fingers, but that 
the market is overstocked with the first class of 
laborers and not supplied with the last. 

The chief reason for this is, as we all know, the 
action of the Trades Unions in barring out appren 
tices from their shops. The great industrial schools 
which have been, or are about to be, established in 
most of our large cities, will soon, it is hoped, re- 
move this difficulty. 

But the second difficulty will not be so easily dis- 
posed of. It is the silly prejudice among boys against 
| labor with their hands as being ‘“ungenteel.” The 
clerk who copies letters for a dollar a day, with no 
possibility of ever rising to higher work, is nearer 
their ideas of “a gentleman” than the mechanic 
who designs and originates work, who controls other 
men, and for whom a wide path to usefulness and 
| success is always open, or the farmer or ranchman 

whose work demands all the forces of his mind and 
body, and brings him into contact with nature and 
his fellow-men. 

Among more thoughtful people this silly prejudice 
jagainst manual labor is fast disappearing. Hun. 
| dreds of thoroughly educated men are now herding 
sheep or growing wheat in Texas and Dakota. The 
sons of ex-presidents, bishops and the foremost 
professional men in the country, having finished 
their college course, are now working at forges or in 
mines, side by side with day laborers, fitting theim- 
| selves to be practical electricians and mining and 
| mechanical engineers. 
| It will be long, we fear, however, before all the 
| boys of republican America recognize the fact that 
it is not his occupation which gives a man his true 
| Place in life, but something for which the occupa- 

tion is but an outer garment. 

The real nobleman is never denied his rank, no 

matter how coarse his coat may be. 


| 


= oo 
TWO SIDES. 


It is difficult for any one of us to realize that we 
can occupy a ridiculous position. Others are capa 
ble of rendering themselves absurd, but as for our- 
selves, our perfections only are visible to the world, 
and it must be a flippant person indeed who can 
find matter for jesting in our absolutely decorous 
behavior. 
| A young man boarding, one summer, at a hotel, 
| was wont to entertain two ladies of his acquaint- 
| ance with ridiculous imitations of the peculiarities 
| displayed by other guests in the house. They were 
ashamed to laugh, but it was impossible to help it, 
in the face of such truthful travesty. 

“Well,” said one of them to the other, after an 
evening of hilarity, “I hope the others enjoy it as 
much as we do.” 

“What others?” 

‘Why, the people to whom he makes fun of us,” 
was the reply. 
| “You don’t suppose he does that!” was the horri- 
| fied exclamation. 

“Of course he does. 


| 
| 


Why shouldn’t he?” 

| ‘But how could he?”’ was the innocent response. 
| “There’s nothing in us to make fun of!” 

| But there was, and the young man had seen and 
made use of it. 

Indeed, there is always something reciprocal about 
| the relations of life; there are always two sides to a 
| question, not inevitably similar, but capable of bal- 
| ancing each other. 
| A lady was once enlarging to a friend upon the 
fact that a gentleman, whom she had met, had been 
| greatly attracted towards herself and her daughter. 
| “And yet,” said the daughter, “if he were telling 
the story, I suppose he would say that we were at 
tracted by him.” 

“I dare say,’ returned the mother, innocently, 
“he’s so conceited!” 

Yet it would have taken a long explanation to 
convince her that a savor of conceit lurked in hei 
own speech. 

Let none of us forget that we, as well as ou! 
neighbors, live in glass houses, and that none of us 
can claim « monopoly of stone-throwing. 
| “You can speak out to me,” said a country worn 


| 
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who had just unburdened herself of a batch of 
scandal. ‘I aint one o’ them that tells, when I’m 
told not to.” 

“Don’t you worry!” said the indignant housewife, 
whom she addressed. ‘*Them that’ll fetch a bone 
will carry one,’ and I’ll keep what I think to my- 
self.” 

Wise woman that she was, 
analogy. 


she had reasoned by 


+Oor -= 
PRESIDENT AND PREFECT. 


When Marshal MacMahon was President of the 
French Republic, he made a number of changes in 
certain official places, and at one time took a tour 
through the country which, it was said, was to be 
marked by a removal of a number of prefects, or 
local governors, and their replacing by others of the 
president’s party. 

He arrived at the principal city of a department 


the prefect of which, by reason of his politics, was | 


marked for removal; and it happened that the pres- | 
ident lodged in a room which was exactly opposite 
that of the prefect, in the Prefecture, or government 
house. 

The president had acquired in his army days the 
habit of rising early and brushing his own clothes; 
and on this occasion he got up at an extremely early 
hour, opened his window, and, seeing no signs of 
life, took his coat and waistcoat and began brushing 
them at the window. 

The prefect, it happened, had been prevented from 
sleeping by the prospect of losing his place, and was 
awake at the time, trying to study out some means 
of keeping the office. 
which the president’s toilet-making caused, he 
peeped out of the window, and saw the head of the 
State hard at work with his brush. 

“T have it!” said the prefect to himself. He got 
his own clothes together, hunted up a brush, put up 


his window suddenly, and began brushing. This | 
attracted the attention of the governor, who looked | 


over and saw him at work. 

“Well, well! Is that you, Mr. Prefect?’ he said. 

“As you see, Mr. President,”’ said the prefect. 

“You rise early, Mr. Prefect.” 

“As you see, Mr. President.” 

“Ah! and you have the same trick that I have of 
brushing your own clothes, which is very singular. 
Now in my case, it is an old soldier’s habit, Mr. 
Prefect.” 

“In that respect I am a soldier, Mr. President,” 
was the reply. 

One thing led to another, and in a few minutes 
the prefect was invited over into the president’s 
room, and the two great men were soon chatting 
amiably together. 

The story ought to end with the president’s finding 
out the stratagem of the wily prefect, and cutting 
off his official head. But, as the 
story, the prefect was not removed; and afterward, 
whenever his name was mentioned as a possible 
subject for a change, the president would shake his 
head. 

“Oh, I know him,” he would say. ‘He is all right 
where he is. He’s a fellow who gets up early in the 

ana 
morning. iii ’ 
BINDING SCREWS. 


No piece of electrical apparatus is complete with- 
out binding screws for making connection with the 
battery wires. These, however, as generally made, 
are quite expensive, and add much to the cost when 
many are used. 

To be sure they may be dispensed with and the 
connections made by twisting the ends of the wires 
together. This method, however, often results in a 
bad contact, and the ends of the wires are svon 
twisted off. Two 
forms are shown | 


ean readily be 
é constructed. 
i d i The first is made 
’ by taking an ordi- 
nary round-head- 
ed brass wood-screw, with as broad a head as possi- 
ble. Cut out a rectangularly shaped piece of thin 
sheet brass, three-eighths by three-quarters of an 
inch. Solder this into the slot of the screw-head, 
and, using it as a lever, screw it into any convenient 
wooden part of the apparatus. Bend the end of the 
wire, which comes from the apparatus, into a ring | 
which fits closely around the body of the screw. 
When the contact is to be made with any wire, bend | 
it around under the head of the screw and screw 
down tight. 

The second is of even a simpler form. Take a | 
piece of spring sheet brass a thirty-second of an 
inch thick, three-eighths of an inch broad and two 
inches long. Bore two holes in one end and, by 
means of round-headed brass screws, screw this 
firmly down to some flat wooden portion of the 
apparatus. 

The terminal of the wire from the apparatus 
should be twisted around under the head of one of | 
the screws before it is screwed tight. The end of the 








wire to be brought in contact is pressed under the | 
fore end of the brass, which squeezes it against the | 


wood and makes a contact with itself. 
+e 
“TOUGH” READING. 


The scene of the story we are about to tell is a | 


snowbound train between Chicago and St. Paul; 

and the hero of it seemed to be not far from home. 
But we suppose the same thing might have happened 
very much farther east. One of the passengers on 
this train was beguiling the tedious hours by reading 
“The Tempest.” A fellow traveller, a stranger to 
him, approached and inquired if he had any more 
reading-matter. 

“Yes, Ihave another play of Shakespeare’s in my 
pocket.” 

As he reached to get it, he remembered that he 
had also Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome,” and 
judging from the borrower’s appearance that these 
would be more interesting to him than Shakespeare, 
he silently handed him the “Lays,” without mention- 
ing the change. 

The man curled up in a seat near by, and set labo- 
riously at work upon “‘Horatius at the Bridge.” In 


Hearing the slight noise | 


*arisians tell the | 


in the cut, which | 
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|a few minutes an cin came in from the 
| smoking-car 

“Hello!” he cried, clapping the intent reader 
upon the shoulder, ‘‘What are you doing? Reading | 
| a novel?” 

“No,” replied the other, solemnly; “I’ve got 
through with that sort of trash. 
prove my mind. 
you it’s tough!” 

And he painfully resumed his labors, while the 
lender of the book found it convenient to go out | 
upon the platform and view the scenery, as well as 
to relieve his feelings. 


I’m reading Shakespeare, and I tell 





Prizes Ofered fo Designs. 





The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion | 
|make the following Offers of Cash Prizes for the 
| best Ornamental Designs that may be sent to them 
| before December 1, 1889. Four prizes will be given 
| amounting to ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


| First Prize, $500.00. 
Second Prize, $250.00. 
Third Prize, $150.00. 


Fourth Prize, $100.00. 
Those who may wish to compete will be informed | 
of the character of the work desired on application, | 
by letter, to the publishers, 


| PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, MAss. 








“FORBIDDEN.” 


The exhibits of machinery and of the industrial 
arts are in some respects the most interesting and 
suggestive to Americans of all the departments of | 
the Paris Exhibition. The correspondent of the 
Scientific American commends the excellence of the | 
workmanship of the French and Belgian machinists, 
| while he thinks that in point of design, and espe- 
| cially in light machinery, the Americans are superior 
|tothem. Though the exhibitors are very willing to 

|have their machines examined, and patiently and 
courteously explain their methods of working, some 
| of them, not wholly unnaturally, show great annoy- 
| ance if any sketch is made of their machines. 


A few days ago I was just beginning to make a 
sketch of an odd piece of designing, when the ma- 
chinist, putting the engine together, caught sight of 
| my pencil and note-book, and the celerity with which 
he got up and came over to me, put me on my guard, 
so that I just prevented him’ from snatching my | 
book out of my hands. 

| Jtis strictly forbidden (C'est absolument defendu) 
| to make sketches,” said he, ‘and I won't have it.” 

This, however, was not true, there being no official 
prohibition of making drawings for scientific jour- 
nals 

Putting my sketch-book away, I bared my cuff, and 
made a pretence to sketch on it. He was completely 
nonplussed, and began to look about for an officer. 
Then I turned to him and asked: “Is it also abso- 
a prohibited to carry away the design in your 
read ?”’ 

Whereupon I[ turned my back to the engine, took 
out my note-book, tore out the embryo sketch, and 
handed it to him. He tore it into shreds with great 
satisfaction, while I, with my back still to the engine, 
made a side elevation, and a plan of the connecting 
= end, for that was all it was, and showed it to 
iim. 

He looked at it, called his assistant to see it, 
shrugged his shoulders, spread out his hands, and 
said, ‘‘ Mais qu’est ce que on peut faire avec un voleur 
comme ca?” (But what can be done with such a 
thief?) 

The most laughable part of the whole business is 
that these men, or many of them, seem to think that 





Americans want to — their designs, whereas in a | 
H 


| great many cases the things — are absurdities 
| from an American point of view 


ee 
DEFINING A FIRE. 


Most people would doubtless affirm that they are 


has just been decided in Paris, wherein that ques- 
tion was precisely the point at issue. 
ago, the Countess Fitz-James insured her furniture, 
and other personal property, in a certain company, 
her jewels being specially mentioned in the policy. 


Among the jewels figured a pair of pearl earrings, 
valued at eighteen thousand francs, and, two years 
| ago, one of ‘these e earrings was accidentally knocked 
| from the mantel, where it was lying, and fell into 
the fire, where it was consumed, notwithstanding 


| countess at once called — the insurance company 


| to indemnify her for the loss. 
| Expert jewellers were called in to estimate the 
| value of the property destroyed, and the sum was 
| fixed at nine thousand franes, less sixty francs, for 
the molten gold rescued from the ashes. 
The insurance company, however, refused to be 
| responsible for the burnt pearl, on the ground that a 
| fire on a hearth was not a conflagration, and conse- 
| quently not a fire, and the matter was brou ht into 
The decision there was that the word “fire,” 





| court. 
| in matters of insurance, applies to every accident, 

however unimportant, which is caused by the action 

fire. 
LUCKY KNAPSACK 

| 
| Some soldiers find it hard to throw away their 
| valuables even on the most wearisome marches. A 
| pr ivate of the Twenty-seventh Massachusetts was a 
| man of this class, and had often been laughed at for 
his peculiarity. 





One day, during a lull while the army was before 
| Petersburg, Private H—— was sitting in the shade 
| with his back to the enemy, about ten feet from 
where General Stannard was standin 

His knapsack, to which he had clung 1 in all our 
movements in spite of the jeers of his comrades, 
was strapped upon his back. A six-pound shot 

| came ricochetting along the ground, hit the knap- 
| sack, and sent its owner sprawling on the ground. 
| He picke ed himself up in a wild, confused manner, 
and began feeling first of his head and then of the 


was all right, he responded only with a sickly smile. 
General. Stannard noticed his condition, and to 
| “bring him to” exclaimed: “That’s a mighty lucky 
knapsack, boy!” 
“Yes,” said H—, “and I always carry it.” 
After that it was useless to argue the knapsack 
question with him. 


—~+r— 





| 


“WHEN I grow up,” said a six-year-old child, 
| ‘shan’t I feel strange for a day or two?”—Advance. 


I’m trying to im- | 


able to define a fire, and yet an important lawsuit | 


Some years | 


| the efforts of several persons to save it, and the | 


knapsack, and when the boys assured him that he | 





7 Write Hub Gore Makers, Boston.asking what shoe 

dealers in your locality sell Insured Congress Shoes.[ Adv, | 
_— ~~ 

Hang a STANDARD THERMOMETER in the Dining- 

room, Library and every other room that you “live” in. 

A glance at it tells the story. (Ade, 


ai a 

Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 

sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown's 

| Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Ade. 
> 


No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; | 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the | 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the for- | 


| eigners are finding this out. [Adv. 
| 








NWUN.Y. Cou. C.J. WRIGHT, B.8., A. M., Principal. 





QE for_life s pie ao cholarshi Situations furnished. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Vvuw 17 Ptr Sieconan St. pF ae oe Pa. 
~ Clark & Perrin’s Home Course of Busi- 
ness Training. Book-keeping, Penman- 
2 ship, Com’! Law, Business For ms, &c., 


thoroughly taught by mail. Cire ulars 
free. Write to Clark’s College, Erie, Pa. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. — 


i FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
| for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


‘BOYS or Young Men inclined to Pulmonary troubles, 
| and those not able to endure the long cold winters 
| of the North, educate yourselves in a pleasant, healthful | 
climate; course of study thorough; all modern conyen- 
iences are to foreland Park mM litary agg 
| be had at the NIC. M. Neel,Supt., Atlanta, Ga. 


COLGATE ACADEMY fsiiisi.,°°3: 

thoroughly for | 

| College or Business. Location healthful. Discipline for 

| character as - has scholarship. Worthy students aided 
| if a -_ Opens Sept. 12. For catalogue, address, 
REV. JOHN GREENE, Principal, Hamilton, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY “7.t%:.°* 


| Advantages unsurpassed; attractive to high school 
rraduates ; Laboratory work in Sciences; French and 
yerman Conversation; Music and Art. 2th year. Il- 
lustrated catalogue. Address, A.G. Benedict, Clinton,N. ¥. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


IE, N.Y. 54th Year. sat 
Pee ony et oe the Government Academies, and 
F Business. Military Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, | 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, 
| Geo.W.Childs, From. Phila, Ledger, and Prot. H.C.W ood, 
M.D., LL. D., Univ. of Penn. Send for yd may hg to £.S 
Johnston’ 's Institute, N. Eth & Spring Garden Sts., Phita.| 


c\ 0%, 
Learn Shorthand, Old School. Largest in the world. 
Circulars f. free. Willis’s College Shorthand, Spr ingfield, 0. 


- HORT-HAND Send for Catalog 

of Books and helps 
| ELF TAUCH Tierseir. instruction 
|_FuPPOMOEMAN TL EROME S HOWARD: to 


AND READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued, 
Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York. 


Banking, - Corres- 
‘BOOKKEEPING, fess, £57 
Lat, om rith- 


1 

etic, Penmanship, &c. OUNG’MEN and 
practically educatea a *Eastman College » Pough- 
pee y y Y. Nocharge for situations furnished, Ad- 
for Oatuingue O. C. GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 









































FIRE PROOF. Easily applied by any one. 


CAXY - LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, Aurora, r 
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| rainard’s Musical World for September. 

Contains besides an immense amount of Musical 

| reading, the following choice new music: “L ittle Fisher 

| Maiden,” Waltz for Piano (now all the r: age); “Centen= 
nial March,” by Karl Merz: “The Old Oaken T ree, 

yaltz, Song and Chorus; “Serenade,” Quartette by 

Wilson G. Smith. This number of the * Wor/d,” contain- 

ing all of the above music, will be sent as a sample upon 

receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Catalogues free. Address, 

The S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Bue 


How to 


osranaBUSINESS 
EDUCATIONuowe. 


By means of practical Correspondence instrue tion 
ie given by the CHAUTAUQUA SC HOOL of BUS 
NESS. Full partic mars sree. Addre 
K. F. KIMBALL, Sec’y. Pls ainfield. N. 


“Every o1 one who writes letters often is at loss for 
the right word to use and how to spell it. The 


DICTIONARY PORTFOLIO 


contains eighteen thousand words most used and 
hundreds of synonyms. It is bound in flexible 
leather, with leather pockets for paper and envel- 
opes, eight blotter leaves and forty-eight pages of 
words. Size 10x7in. Send for illustrated circular. 
JOHN C. PEIRCE, 10 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, O. 


R NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory and Business for Young Men. Col- 
lege for Ladies. Modern Buildings. ‘2 Teachers. 
Languages, Engineering, Type Writing, Drawing, Paint- 
ing and Music. 3 vacancies for Ladies in ne West En- 
| dowment. $250. year opens Sept. 17th. Cata- 
logues of __W. BANNISTER, A. M. 




























R IT 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
fenton and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth doublethemoney 





D0 YOU UNDERSTAND 


that we can teach you Shorthand as well at home 
as if you were in our School in Brooklyn ? 
Prospectus of our new work, “Sy stematic Short- 
hand,”’ by James H. Fish, Stenographer to the 
| United States Courts, and full information, free 
on application to 


Fish’s School of Shorthand, 


| 186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


MUSIC, LITERATURE, ORATORY, LANGUA- 
GES, FINE ARTS, PHYSICAL CULTURE, ETC. 
| CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. HOME FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. FINE ACCOMMODATIONS. 
NEAR FOR GENTLEMEN. DEMAND FOR 
COMPETENT TEACHERS EXCEEDS THE SUP- 
PLY. THE BEST EQUIPPED AND APPOINT- 








ED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, LITERATURE, AND 
ART IN THE COUNTRY. EN Cc AL EN- 





DAR. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPT. 12th. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., Boston. 





Send for Samples and Descriptive Price List. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Fire and Water Proof Sheathing, Building Felt, Steam Packings, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


GURNEY 


for a free copy of ‘* How 








| This Gun is imported by us direct from Belgium. 
been able to obtain. It has a pair of fine steel Barrels, 
Rebounding Back-action Locks. 
Fine Walnut StocR. 
and receiver pay transportation charges. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
Implements, and a No, 24 Canvas Gun Case, 


It is a powerful, safe and close shooter, 
Price of this superior Gun, only 12.00, 


| 
| Boiler Coverings, Liquid Paints, Roof Paints, Roof Cement, Fire Proof Paints, etc. 
| 


FRANK G. WHEATLEY, M.D, 


North Abington, Sie, says: 
The GURNEY HEATER, purchased of you, works to a charm. 
I consider it easier to manage, and more saving in fuel, than any 
heater with which I am acquainted. 


Before Deciding on Heating Apparatus 


It will pay you to write to 


HOT 


WATER HEATER 0., 


Best to Heat our Homes,” and Testimonial Companion. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 237 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
Remeted YORK OFFICE, 88 coun, cor. GOLD ST. 





It is a better Gun for the money than any we have heretofore 


12-gauge. Side-snap, Pistol Grip, Snap Fore-end, and 
30-inch Barrels. Weight, 7‘ to 8 Ibs, 


This isa bargain. It must be sent by express 


Until November Ist we will give free with each Gun a set No. 1594 Reloading 


NOTICE! We have on hand a few Double Guns, Top Snap, Rebounding Back-action Locks, Laminated Bar- 
rels, Checked Pistol Grip, Rubber Butt Plate, Case Hardened Mountings. Former price, $22, Reduced to close, $15. 


Publishers Youth's Companion, 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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S3PTEMBER. 
Th. 5. Malta occupied by the British, 1800. | 
Fr. 6. La Fayette born, 1757. 

Sa. 7. Prince Alexander of Bulgaria abdicated, 1886. 
Su. 8. Canada Surrendered to the English, 1760. | 
Mo. 9. Utah Territory organized, 1850. 

Tu. 10. First Sewing-Machine Patent granted, 1846. 
We. 11. British Fleet defeated at Plattsburg, 1814. 








For the Companion. 
AUGUST RAIN. 


Like to a prayer the August rain 
Falls softly on the drooping flowers, 
And patters on the window pane 
All through the lingering hours, 


The grass that on the sloping hill 
Had bent before the noonday sun, 

Now of the moisture drinks its fill, 
And fairer green has won. 


The orchard trees have lost the gray 

And saddening dust that scorched their leaves, 
When in the hot mid-summer day 

The fields were rich with sheaves. 


The swallows that had silent grown 
Now wake the meadows with their calls, 
And sparrows, by the storm wind blown, 
Scold on the garden walls. 


The drooping lilies slowly turn 
Their white cups upward to the skies, 
Near where the scarlet poppies burn, 
Like some great ogre’s eyes. 
And softly come the shades of night, 
Like to a garment, trailing slow 
Behind one, who, toward the light, 
With measured step doth go. 


And all the night upon the roof, 
We hear the merry goblins beat, 
And know they weave a fragrant woof 
Beneath their pattering feet. 
For, coming with the sunlit morn, 
New life along earth’s ways will throng, 
And in the woods and fields be born 
A rush of joyous song. 


Ah, let the rain beat fast and loud, 
The world will shine in fairer guise, 
And win from yonder sombre cloud 
A dream of Paradise. 
THos. 8S. COLLIER. 
—--~+@» 





For the Companion. 
SPENT FOR OTHERS. 


The story of the Rev. J. Damien de Veuster, 
the martyr-priest of Molokai, has won for him 
the admiration of the world. He was a scholar 
liberally educated in his native Belgium, a refined 
gentleman, a gifted preacher, and was marked by 
his talents and energy for rapid preferment in his 
church. 

While he was stationed at Honolulu as a mis- 
sionary, his heart was touched by the miserable 
condition of the Sandwich Island leper colony, 
and he volunteered to go and live among them, 
in the hope that his presence and efforts would be 
the means of their moral and material benefit. 

He went, well knowing that this step signified 
that he renounced the world forever,—for no one 
who goes to Molokai is allowed ever to return,— 
and at the age of thirty-three years took up his 
terrible task. 

He found eight hundred lepers, living like 
beasts in the open air and in squalid huts of 
grass. Outcast and hopeless, they had sunk to 
the level of their misfortune, and become as 
debased in soul as they were loathsome in body. 

He nursed their sick, taught them habits of 
industry, had them lodged in clean and comfort- 
able houses, established schools for their children, 
gave them moral and spiritual instruction, built 
them a church and a hospital, consoled their 
dying, and often with his own hands dug their 
graves. In that land of death—new-peopled from 
time to time with fresh arrivals of stricken vic- 
tims—he officiated at more than two thousand 
funerals. 

In the twelfth year of his sad ministry the 
leprosy fastened itself upon him, and after five 
years of lingering decay, having continued his 
toil so long as his strength lasted, he died, sur- 
rounded by the fruits of his work. 

The leper colony of Molokai had been trans- 
formed from a pandemonium to a moral and 
peaceful settlement. Father Damien had not 
only made the neglected territory a place of 
harvest-fields and gardens, but had encouraged 
the hapless inhabitants to the practice of sobriety 
and virtue. 

We have heard life-long benevolence described 
as ‘‘a monomania for charity,’”’ and martyr devo- 
tion as ‘‘an infatuation for self-sacrifice.’ Flip- 
pant critics thus try to explain a sacred sentiment 
which they cannot understand. Devout and 
thoughtful minds will never make such a mistake. 

It was no madness that impelled the late Duchess 
of Galliera to give away, in her lifetime, many 
million dollars of her great wealth. It was not 
fanaticism that made Lord Douglass Hope wear 
himself out in labors for the London street chil- 
dren; and that nerves the lazaretto-nursewomen 
of Jerusalem and Tracadie to face contagion and 
death in the service of the distressed. 

Thousands of like ‘ministering angels’ are 
toiling and spending to-day in the cause of 
humanity, and there is no “‘mania’”’ in their mo- 
tive. Nor can any of them know—as Father 
Damien could not—that their noble consecration 
insures them fame and praise. 


| seek. 














The secret of such lives and deeds is deeper to 
It was the life and death of Jesus Christ 
that made such heroic unselfishness possible. 
Christianity is the only religion that builds hos- 


pitals, organizes societies of mercy, and enthrones 


pity for the unfortunate among the capital virtues. 

The example of Christ, and His divine influ- 
ence on the hearts of men, are the inspiration 
which exalts loving-kindness to the highest daring, 
and makes self-devotion for others’ good a “ruling 
passion strong in death.” 

—" - 
THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY. 

It was in the border States that the Civil War was 
felt most severely. Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Missouri were the debatable ground, occupied 
first by one army and then by the other. 


at St. Louis, with General Rosecrans commanding. 
He had been so annoyed by the depredations of bush- 
whackers that he finally declared his determination 
to retaliate in kind. 


When, therefore, tidings were received that a 


major and two soldiers had been attacked and mur- | EMMA C, DowD. 
dered by the “Bald Kuobbers,” the general gave 
instant orders that a Confederate major and two +O | 
private soldiers should be taken out and shot. | Bieta , ° em 

The order was at once executed as far as the | FOND OF HUNTING. 


privates were concerned, but, strange to say, among 
all the prisoners, of whom the city was full, not a 
major was to be found. Through the underground 
poe aaling with which way one was so familiar in 
those days, the prisoners had got wind of the affair, 
and although there were many captains and lieuten- 
ant-colonels, no one confessed to the rank of major. 

But General Rosecrans was not to be thwarted. 


Missouri, | 
in particular, suffered greatly from guerilla warfare. | 
| The headquarters of the army of the southwest were | 
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the details of that fight; the pieces of wood fell 
heavily, and so did our fists. It was a tougher job 
than we had expected, but finally the last man went 
over the side. 

As soon as the deck was clear, we hoisted sail, 
and leaving the five men on the island, entreating 
us to return, made the best of our way to a good 
landing-place in a small bay, not three miles from 
the village where we had engaged our piratical 
craft. 

We hurried over the hills to our own boat as soon 
as possible, and it was well that we lost no time, for 
our five pirates had signalled to their acquaintances 
on shore, who sent them a boat, and had not our 
own craft been a good sailor, we should not only 
have been pursued but overtaken. 


—————+or—__——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE JOYS OF HEAVEN. 


The blended lustre of a thousand Mays: 
The sweetest harmonies of myriad strings; 
The costliest gems in treasuries of Kings; 
The grandest landscape spread for mortal gaze; 
The garnered wealth of life’s most precious days; 
The highest, purest bliss love ever brings ;— 
These sink to nothingness before the things 
Prepared for God’s beloved in Heavenly ways. 





No human eye hath seen, no ear hath heard, 
And neither hath it entered heart of man, 
The things God hath prepared—thus stands the Word! 
Beyond all beauty ines the world began, 
Beyond all music which our souls has stirred, 
| Beyond all joy we know,—picture, who can! 


Wid Medford was an old hunter of North Caro- 
lina, who had many stories to tell, and a lingo of 
| his own in which to tell them. The author of “The 
| Heart of the Alleghanies” asked him whether a 
| black bear would ever attack a man. “Hit ’pends 

on surcumstances,” was the answer. ‘He wouldn’t 


the temperature of the water is raised, this capacity 
for absorption rapidly diminishes, till at sixty de- 
grees C., one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit, 
nearly all the absorbed gas is driven off. 

Any one who has observed the force with which 
the cork sometimes pops forth from a bottle of 
ammonia water when taken into the warm hand 
will readily understand this fact,—and also the prin- 
ciple upon which M. Tellier’s invention rests. For 
the ingenious Frenchman has adapted this rapid 
expansibility of ammonia to generate power and 
drive a piston head in a cylinder, in a way similar 
to the use of steam. 

The water, saturated a thousand-fold with the gas 
in a cold cistern placed in the ground, is carried in 
pipes to another very shallow but superficially wide 
cistern, consisting of blackened iron plates placed 
close together. This cistern is exposed on an ordi- 
nary shed roof, covered with glass, where the sun’s 
rays fall warmly upon it. The solar heat thus brought 
to act upon the ammoniated water rapidly develops 
sressure, which in the cylinder of M. Tellier’s engine 
is transformed into motive power. 

In the apparatus at present on exhibition in Paris, 
the exposure to the sun of a roof-cistern, eighteen 
feet long by ten feet wide, generates sufficient power 
to raise three thousand liters, or about seven hun. 
dred and fifty gallons of water, to a height of sixty 
feet in one hour. The mechanism is automatic in 
its action; and the present cost of a solar engine, of 
this description and capacity for work, is about six 
hundred dollars. 

—_—_—_—_—_~+or—__——__ 
MONKEY AND DOG, 

Some species of the monkey family are held sacred 
| by the Hindoos, with the result that the naturally 
| mischievous animals become extremely familiar; so 
| familiar, indeed, as to be really a nuisance, at least 
| in the eyes of European residents. The author of 
| “Thirty-eight Years in India” gives an amusing 
account of an experience of his dog with one of 
these sacred mischief-makers. 





| The monkey took up his position day after day on 
the lower branch of a large mango-tree, and there 


Not long after, a Major Lyons was captured coming | tech the illest human, ’less he war cornered an’ hed | he remained, indifferent to all threats and intimida- 


into the city in disguise, and an order for his execu- 
tion was issued forthwith. 





The officer had influential friends, however, who | 


bestirred themselves in his behalf. They appealed 
to the President; and before the day appointed for 
the execution a telegram was received from Wash- 
ington ordering a reprieve until there should be time 
for the examination of the papers in the case. 

The general was very angry. 
gram on the table with indignation. 

“Officials a thousand miles away,” he stormed, 
“interfere with orders they know nothing whatever 
about!”’ 


He had better resign at once, he declared, if he | 


was to be allowed no liberty of action. If his orders 
were to be set aside in the face of the enemy, and he 
was to be thwarted at every turn, how much author- 


ity did they suppose he would be able to enforce? | 


He would not submit to being incessantly interfered 
with in this way. 

But the orders were peremptory; there was no 
help for it; let the general storm as he would, the 
execution must be delayed; and command was given 
accordingly. In about ten days came a letter, not 
from the War Department, but from the President 
himself. 

“I have examined personally all the papers in the 
Lyons case,’’ wrote President Lincoln, “and I cannot 
see that it is a matter for executive interference. 
So I turn it over to you, with full confidence that 
you will do what is just and right; only begging 
you, my dear general, to do nothing in reprisal for 
the past,—only what is necessary to ensure security 
for the future; and reminding you that we are not 
fighting against a foreign foe, but our brothers, and 
that our aim is not to break their spirits, but only to 
bring them back to their old allegiance. Conquer 
by kindness—let that be our policy. 

**Very truly yours, A. LINCOLN.” 

When General Rosecrans took up the letter, it was 
with a sneer. “I suppose this is to set aside my 
authority altogether,” he said. But as he read the 
lines his face softened, until at the end his eyes were | 
moist. 

“Grand old man!” he exclaimed; “if the South | 
only knew him as he is, there would be no war.” | 
Then, putting the letter into an inner compartment 
of his private drawer, he turned to his desk and 
wrote a line or two. 

“See that it is carried out,’’ he said, handing the 
slip of paper to the adjutant, and he went back into 
his own private room. 

“There, boys!’’ said the adjutant, throwing it on 
the table. 

Every one crowded around, expecting to see the 
order for an immediate execution, which, now that 
the heat of the moment was over, seemed almost a 
relapse into barbarism. Great was their astonish- 
ment when they read the words, ‘Let Major Lyons 
be released on parole. 

“ROSECRANS, Commanding.” 

The old building echoed and re-echoed with cheers, 
“Hurrah for Rosecrans!” “Hurrah for the Presi- 
dent.” 

~O>—_—_—_— 


CHINESE PIRATES. 


A story of mutiny, wherein British pluck and 
muscle worked wonders, is told by the author of 
“The Land of the Dragon,” who, with a friend, 
hired a house-boat, in China, and went “up coun- 
try,” shooting game, here and there, and exploring 
the coast. Having reached the end of a creek, where 
their own boat stuck fast, they chanced to notice, 
about three miles Out at sea, an uninhabited 
island, which they decided to visit, and thereupon 
engaged some junkmen to take them there for 
eight dollars, half to be paid on reaching the island 
and the other half ou their return. 


There were five boatmen, big, sturdy fellows, who, 
all the way to the island, were continually talking, 
in a quiet undertone, and occasionally casting fur- 
tive glanges at us. 

My coffpanion said to me, “Those fellows mean 
to play us a trick, so keep your weather eye open, 
and stand by for squalls.” . 

We said nothing, however, but on reaching the 
island, paid our four dollars, as agreed upon, and 
stepped ashore. When we went back to the boat, 
the men seemed in no hurry to return. They 
remained lying on the deck, and showed no inclina- 
tion to move. We went to the head man, picked 
him up, stood him on his feet and ordered him to 
“shove off.”’ 

Up jumped the others of the crew, and then the 
leader, in a mixture of Hindostani, Malay and 
Pidgin-English Chinese, informed us that it was 
their intention not to return to the mainland till 
we had paid them forty dollars instead of the eight 
agreed upon. 

“Mutiny and piracy!” cried my companion. “I 
won’t pay another cent! We’ll make them put us 
ashore for nothing.” 

For more than half an hour we tried to bring 
them to reason, but in vain. At length, the leader 
announced : 

“We'll give you a little more time to think about 
it, and if you don’t comply, we’ll put you both on 
the island, and return without you.” =~ 

“Now,” said I to my friend, “we have got to fight. 
We must pitch all five overboard, take charge of the 
boat and sail her ourselves. The water is not more 
than five feet deep, and they’ll easily reach the 
island.” ; 

As we advanced, each of the men drew from 
under his coat an ugly looking piece of wood, about 
eighteen inches long. There is no occasion to tell 





He threw the tele- | 


| to fight his way out, or he war wounded, or hit war 
an ole she with cubs. In sich cases, look out, I say. 


“I memorize one time thet I war in a tight box. 
| Hit war down on Pigeon, whar the laurel is too 
| thick fer a covey o’ partridges ter riz from. 

“Thar war one straight trail an’ I warinit. My 
| gun war empty. I heered the dogs a-comin’ an’ 
knowed without axin’ thet the bar war afore ’em. 

“T never hed no objections ter meetin’ a varmint 
in a squar’, stan’-up fight,—his nails agin my knife, 
| ye know; so without wunct thinkin’ on gittin’ outer 
the way, I retched fer my sticker. The tarnel thing 
war gone, an’ thar war me without a weepin big 
| enough to skin a boomer. 

“I run along, lookin’ at the laurel on both sides, 
but thar warn’t a place in it fer a man to git one leg 
|in. Ticklish? You’re sound thar! I didn’t know 
what to do, an’ I got all in a sweat; an’ drawin’ 
nigher, nigher, up the windin’ trail I heered the 
varmint comin’. 

“Wal, I drapped on my elbows an’ knees squar’ 
across the narrer path, so narrer thet I hed ter hump 
myself up. I kinder squinted out one side, to see 
the percession, ye know. 

“Hit come: a big, monster brute, with a loose 
| tongue hangin’ out, an’ red eyes. He war trottin’ 
| like a stage-hoss. 

“He never stopped, even to sniff me, but a 
| his paws on my back, as though I war a log, he jist 

leapt over me an’ war out o’ sight in a jerk. The 
dogs war clus on his heels, a-snappin’ away, an’ 
every one on ’em jumped over me as keerless like as 
him, an’ raced along without ever stoppin’ ter lick 
their master’s han’.”’ 

“Do you like hunting?’’ I asked, as he finished. 

“Good law!” 

That was his sole answer, but with the astounded 
look on his face, it expressed everything. 

“Wid, your life has been one long, rough expe- 
rience. If you had it to live over again, knowing as 
much as you do now, how would you live?” | 

As though the question were one he had thought | 
over again and again, without hesitating a moment, | 
he laid his hand on my shoulder and said: | 

“I'd git me a neat woman, an’ go to the wildest | 





| kentry in creation, an’ hunt from the day I war big | 


nuff to tote a rifle-gun ontil ole age an’ roomaticks 
laid me up.” 
— 


JUST IN TIME. 


The Boston correspondent of the Providence Jour- 
nal says that a gentleman some time ago. arrived 
unexpectedly at his sister’s house to pass the night. | 
It was already late in the evening, and as his sister 
showed him to his apartments she apologized for | 
their not being in perfect order. She had recently | 
engaged a new chambermaid, and had not wished to | 
tell her too many things at once. Early in the morn- 
ing the girl would come up and put things to rights. 


The girl did come up early, and the gentleman 
stepped into his dressing-room while she should be 
busy in the chamber. Here he took up a book, and 
growing interested, kept on reading even after he 
heard the maid go out. 

Suddenly there was a slight noise in the bedroom, 
and he opened the door. At first glance the room 
appeared to be empty, but a second look disclosed a 
cord running from the open window toward the bed. 
He stepped forward, and lo, a monkey was in the act 
of making for the window with a valuable diamond 
ring which the visitor had left, along with his watch, 
on a stand by the head of his bed. 

He sprang toward the thief with a shout, and the 
creature dropped its plunder and scrambled out of 
the window. The man looked after him in season 
to see an organ-grinder starting up the street with 
the monkey on his shoulder. 

It is not unlikely that the monkey had been trained 
for just this kind of work, and the incident may 
serve as a caution to housekeepers. It serves still 
better, however, as a warning to all of us against 
hasty judgments. It is distressing to consider the 

osition in which the new chambermaid would have 

een placed had the man remained a minute or two 
longer absorbed in his book. 





— es 
MAKING THE SUN WORK. 


One of the most notable inventions displayed at 
the Paris Exhibition is an apparatus for transforming 
the heat of the sun into motive power, for pumping 
water and other mechanical uses. It is the device 
of a French inventor, named Charles Tellier. 


This apparatus is of great interest as foreshadow- 
ing the time when solar heat, in combination with 
electric transmission of force, will be made to fur- 
nish motive power for all engines, and take the place 
of coal and steam; a change which will vastly 
cheapen manufactures and travel, and greatly en- 
hance human comfort the world over. 


| tion; and this led to a delicious result. 
I have already mentioned “Toby,” my unparalleled 
'bull-dog. When the nuisance of these sacred mon- 
keys began to be annoying, Toby interested himself 
in making occasional raids upon the intruders, but 
| with little effect, and he seemed quite distressed by 
| his failures. 

One day I was standing with the dog by my side, 

when we observed our defiant old friend take his 
| seat as usualon the branch. As he allowed his tail 
{to hang down, it struck me, and I verily believe it 

struck Toby also, that, although his body was out of 
| reach, his tail might be grabbed. 

I spoke in a low tone to Toby; he seemed to under- 
| stand, crouched, and very gradually approached the 
|tree. The monkey remained immovable, and appar- 

ently unconcerned, and the tail continued to hang 
| temptingly down. 

Suddenly Toby made a rush at the tail. 
| thing bespoke a triumph long delayed. 

Alas! alas! The venerable monkey never moved, 
but as Toby’s open mouth turned upward to seize 
|at least the tail, he quietly, but at the proper 

moment, lifted it up with his left hand as a gentle- 
man would raise his coat-tail to enjoy the fire, and, 
stooping slightly forward, gave Toby a pleasant box 
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on the ear with his right hand, looking at him, as he’ 


| passed, with calm and satirical indifference. 

| More amusing still was the fact that after this 
| rehearsal the experiment was repeated more than 
once. I can still vividly recall the calm, philosophi- 
eal indifference of the monkey, the calculating 
advance of the impassioned and yet baffled Toby, 
the repeated rush, the quiet elevation of the tail, 
and the insulting pat on the gasping cheek. 


— «> ~— 
PROTECTED. 


Some people have unbounded confidence in the 
protection which their country’s flag will give them 
under all circumstances. It would be unpatriotic, 
they perhaps think, to question the efficacy of the 
national emblem. 


When the boundary surveyors were- running the 
line westward through Manitoba, a resident of Pem- 
bina cautioned Captain Cameron—the head of the 
Canadian survey—against the Sioux, who were 
then mustering in the Wood Mountain district, and 
recommended his taking a larger escort. 

“Oh, I am not afraid of them,” replied the gallant 
little hero; “I shall just hoist the British Ensign, 


| and that will be sufficient.” 


In the course of the conversation, Captain Cameron 
inquired as to the best means of saving his men and 
animals from the annoyance of mosquitoes, which 
that year were peculiarly troublesome. 

“There is no remedy for them,” replied the 
American, ‘‘except when there is a slight breeze, 
before which thev disappear.” 

“Yes,” suid tle gallant officer, ‘but we must do 
something. Men can’t work and take careful obser- 
vations with these infernal mosquitoes buzzing 
around them; can’t you do anything to get rid of 
them, Mr. Lennon?”’ 

“Wal, sir, we can’t do anything here; we have to 
utup with them. Perhaps if you were to hoist the 
3ritish Ensign you spoke of awhile ago, that might 

scare ’em; I don’t know nothing else they’d care a 
cent for.” 


_— +r 
SHOOTING THE RAPIDS. 


Arab boys are expert swimmers, and, like boys in 
general, are fond of displaying their skill before 
strangers, if only they are rewarded by some small 
coin. Mr. Eden tells how they shoot the rapids of 
the Nile. 


Seating themselves astride a log of wood about six 
feet long, and buoyant enough to support them waist 
high out of water, they ride it with the seat and 
gestures of a jockey, and with hands and feet keep 
it straight with the line of the current. 

The fall is shot with an ease and grace that does 
away with the sense of danger one would expect to 
feel at seeing a man hurried along amid such a boil 
and turmoil of waters; but once at the bottom they 
have a hard struggle to induce their horses to turn 
out of the course. 

To do this they avail themselves of the impetus 
acquired by the log in its shoot, and throwing them- 
selves full length upon it, they seem, with a sudden 
stroke from the left leg and arm, to drive it and 
themselves out of the current. 

To fail in this would be dangerous even to Arab 
swimmers. Immediately below iie ugly rocks, on 
which the heavy stream breaks with fearful violence. 





—I@r— 
MEAN. 
The Atlanta Constitution tells a story of a Georgia 

man who will never go to the poor-house through 

his excessive generosity. He has on his plantation 





The heat which comes to the earth in the sun’s 
beams is, as has long been known, the equivalent of 
from one to five or more horse-powers for every 
square yard of the earth’s surface, according to the | 
latitude and the season of the year. 

The utilization of this waste heat, its conversion | 
into usable power, has long been the study of in- | 
ventors, and much time and great sums of money | 
have been spent upon it. M. Tellier’s contrivance | 
aims to accomplish this object by means of water 
saturated with ammonia gas. | 

At the freezing point water will absorb one thou- | 
sand times its volume of ammoniacal gas. But as | 


a pond well-stocked with fish, and one day he invited 
a friend to visit him and try his luck. 


The friend gladly accepted the invitation, and spent 
the afternoon fishing with his host. At night he was 
asked how he had enjoyed the sport. 

“Oh, very much, very much indeed,” was the 
hearty and grateful reply. 

“All right; glad of it,” said the host. ‘Now, let’s 
see! that big fish is worth a quarter, and these five 
are twenty cents apiece, and this little one is ten 
cents,—a dollar and thirty-five cents for the lot, 
please.” 
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SEPT. 5, 1889. THE YOUTH’S 
| On they went a few yards, when with wild 
| shrieks and beating of wings they all went up into 
the air, like a great white cloud, and flew toward 
the pond a quarter of a mile off. 

Nancy got up and stared. 

‘There’s going to be rain, Samanthy Ellen (her 
4) dearest doll), just as true as the world! Didn’t 
c9 
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you see how Old Prob acted? Grandpa says that’s 
asure sign. Dear! dear! And the wheat ‘ll all 
be spoiled! No, I'll go tell grandpa.’’ And drop- 
ping Samanthy Ellen on the grass she sped to the 
wheat-fields. 

Then how grandpa and the men hurried! They 
| sent Nancy to drive the oxen up from the meadow 
lot, and within an hour three great loads of golden 
wheat were in the barn. 

But the sky was now thick and black, and | 
pretty soon the lightning tore bright, jagged rents 
in it. And how the thunder rattled and roared! 
|'Then down poured the rain, catching grandpa’s | 
tutes eek: last load at the bottom of the hill. : 

Watching poppies bow and sway; “Get up, Brindle! Gee, Star! Ho! Haw! Up 
Breezes make them bend like that, we go!” 

They don’t do it for your play. The men all pushed behind, as if that would do | 
much good. | 

Bounce! bounce! Off went a big, yellow cloud | 
of straw. Crea-e-e-eak—rattle—bump! and with | 
a bound they rush into the barn floor, the men | 
shouting, grandpa with his hat in his hand and | 
the rain running off his nose. 











For the Companion. 
PUSSY AND THE POPPIES. 
Poppies red, and pink, and white, 
In my grandma’s garden beds, 
*Guinst the green you look so bright; 
How you dance and nod your heads. 





( Brightest eyes I ever saw! ) 
If you try to make him buzz, 
That old bee will sting your paw. 


Little kittie, ball of fuzz, | 


Only see how fast I sew! 

Grandma said to piece this square ; 
It’s no time to play, you know, 

Till you’ve done your work all fair. 





You should go and catch the mice 
In my grandpa’s corn and meal. 
If you take my good advice, 
Only think how proud you'll feel. 
There’s my grandma calling me! 
Oh, whatever shall I do? 
For my seam’s not done, you see, 
Here I’ve sat and scolded you. 
HELEN CHAFFEE. : 
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COMPANION. 


*«<*T would ald have got wet if it hadn’t been for | 
Old Prob,” he said. 
And grandma laughed. ‘1 guess we won't send 
him to Halifax this year, Nancy.” 
Ks 


For the Companion, 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


As we were finishing dessert, little four-year-old 
Griswold jumped down from his chair and hastily 
closed the dining-room door. 

“Are you cold, my son ?’’ said mamma. 

“No, I’m not, but the ice-cream is.”’ 

Little Florence, who had been trying to catch 
her new kitty, screamed and threw up her little 
hands as if greatly frightened. ‘What is the 
matter, darling ?”’ inquired her mother. 

“The kitty sneezed at ine,”’ replied Florence. 


Mamma, in speaking of a certain convention 
which she had wished very much to attend, said, 
“Even if I was not there, my heart was there.” | 
Little Ima spoke up and said, “No, mamma; | 
your heart’s in your own ’tomach.” 

‘“Mamma,”’ said little Kate, “I don’t mind | 
going down to the hotel with Lou, but I don’t 
like to go up in the alligator.” 
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For the Companion. 4 
OLD PROB. 
“Grandma! Grandma Maxim! The gander’s EPPS —— . 
eating the buttons all off your nightgown!” . 


shouted little Nancy Maxim, running toward the 
milk-room, where grandma was just putting a 
cheese in press. | 

“Drive him off, child! drive him off!’’ cried | 
grandma, hurrying out with the curd still cling- 
ing to her fingers. ‘Seems to me he could ’a’ 
found plenty of stones for his gizzard! And see 
the tracks—all over these clean clothes! Some of 
*em’ll have to be washed again, I'll be bound! T} 
wish he was in Halifax—he and his whole flock! 
Shoo! shoo!”’ and she rolled a big basket after 
him, which sent the flock quacking loudly into the 
calf pasture. RAY’S BANE. 

But the geese did not remember their fright It was under a plank of the great barn floor, a 
very long, for soon after dinner they came ‘‘pad-, place just large enough to hold the three bushels 
ding” softly back, ‘talking’? in an undertone, | of hazel-nuts which Ray had picked and care- 
“Old Prob,” as grandpa had named the gander, | fully hoarded there,—and this was the bank. 
at the head of the line. | ‘If folks save only a little every year, they'll 

It was a very hot, dry day, the last of August,| have money to spend when they are old, papa 
and grandpa was harvesting his early wheat. It | says. So I'll just not eat all of my nuts right up, 
seemed such fine weather that he told grandma at| and keep some for next winter,”’ said Ray, sagely. 
dinner he should risk it out another day. So he and the squirrels worked together, through 

After dinner Nancy took her dolls down under | the brilliant autumn weather. He wasas busy as 
the grape-vine, where, not long after, she was | they, and hoarded his winter store as carefully, so 
joined by the geese, for they were very fond of| that when the crimson and gold leaves turned to 
company, and would follow Nancy and feed| brown, his bank was full. 
wherever she took up her place at play. Every day he went to peep into it, until he went 

All at once, as the little girl was getting drowsy | with mamma to visit at grandpa’s. They stayed 
listening to the shrill songs of the harvest flies, | two weeks, and what a long time it was to the 
Old Prob stopped nibbling the short grass, stretched | little boy with a bank to look after! 
his head high in the air, and cast one eye toward Grandpa’s nice, sweet apples and grandma’s 
the sky. Then he gave a loud squawk, lifted his | brown, twisted doughnuts didn’t taste half as 
wings, and started off on a run as fast as his| good as they generally did. 
great red feet would go. ; Grandpa and grandma, and all of the uncles and 

At the sound of his squawk, the other geese | aunts, worried and wondered, and said he surely 
stretched their necks up, lifted their wings, and| was sick,—but then they didn’t know about the 
Started after the gander, squawking too, as though | loose plank in the great barn floor, and the store 
a fox were after thei. of wealth under it, and what a care it was! 


For the Companion. 
A MUSING. 


When she’s watching for the sunset, 
Cousin Mabel sits to muse. 

When she’s waiting for her supper, 
Little Pussy sits and mews. Ss. D. 


———+~@ »>—_ 








For the Companion. 








It was the first thing Ray thought of when he 
got home, you may be sure. 

And this is what he found there,—empty husks ! 

As if some one had filled his bank with counter- 
feit money while he was away. 

His bank had failed! 

“A family of chipmonks have been very busy 
here for a week,” said papa. ‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if they were the thieves, and I think that 
their bank is under that old pine tree that I’m 
going to cut to-day.” 

And there it was! Under the great, twisted 
|roots he found another bank, filled to the brim 

with the wealth of his. 
| So he was more successful than some bank 
| officers, but he said, gravely, as he stored his nuts 
| away in a safer place: 
| “After all, papa, I don’t b'lieve banks are a 
| sure, solid thing, do you?) Some men are as bad 
| as chipmonks, you know. I b’lieve the best way 
is to try and ’joy things as you go along, and 
make folks happy as you can, ’stead of putting 
lots of money in the bank to lose, or be quarrelled 
over when you are gone.” 

Wise little Ray! 

— +S -_ 


GEORGIE saw a telegraph wire and poles for the 
first time. Gazing for a minute or two deliber- 
ately at it, he remarked, in his slow way, ‘Is 











that line ?”’ 

BrotTuer had on his Sunday suit, and Eva, 
looking regretfully at her accustomed seat, said, 
“T dess your knee’s too shiny for me to sit on.”’ 
But it wasn’t. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA, 








My first is in limb, 

But not in rim; 

My second in pine, 

But not in rhyme; 

My third is in blasi. 

But notin fast; 

My fourth is in rai’, 

But not in paid; 

My last is in fear, 

But not in bier; 
My whole is the sign of * * * * * * * * * 
We bid you all remember. H. A. G. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals spell a flower and the finals the month 
to which it belongs. 

Cross-words.—1. Small measures. 2. To think. 3. 
A halt. 4. A first appearance. 5. A large bird. 6. 
A Hebrew prophet. 7. A quadrilateral figure. 8. 
The emblem of peace. 9. One who gives. 

Reversed, the primals spelling the month and the 
finals the flower, the cross-words are : 

1. A protuberance, 2. To resound. 3. A vessel 
for water. 4. A garden animal. 5. Rest after labor. 
6. A sound of woe. 7. The head of a plant. &. 
Therefore. 9. One-fourth of an acre. A.M.P. 















Scxools BEGUN ! 
YOUR BOOK® AND SLATES AGAIN. 


THE STURDY WILL 


AND FUN, 
DONG! FOR, SCHOOLS BEGUN ! 


CHARADE. 


My jirst means to hurt or to damage, 

My second’s the Latin for who, which, what, 
My third is a French preposition, 

My fourth you may sing if your voice fail not. 


My /ifth is a fairy creature, 

My sixth sounds just like the Latin for and, 

My whole in our Revolution 

Came from France to give comfort and aid to our 
land. 


Leaving home, he crossed the wide ocean 

And offered his service, his sword, his life even; 
His birthday you’ll wish to remember— 
September the sixth, seventeen-fifty-seven. 


| LILIAN PAYSON. 


Conundrums. 


| Why is it difficult to hear the voice of a single 
singer? Because it is so-lo. 

Why is a native of Germany like an excessive dose 
of strengthening medicine. He is Teutonic. (too 
tonic. 

| Why is nine-tenths of an apple like a well earned 
| prize? Itis hardly won (one). 

| Why is a gipsy stealing a child like a goat asleep? 
| He is kid-napping. 

| Why are facts like mules? 
| stubborn things. 

| Why is a debt like coffee? The sooner settled the 
less grounds for complaint. 


Because they are 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


} 1. Top.—Caoutchoue. 
| Lower.—Bloodstone. 
| Left.—Promontory. 
| Right.—Vrosperous. 
Square. SEA 
EN D 
AD D 

2. 1. Stone-lily. 2. Star-fish. 3. Basket-fish. 4. 
| See-urchin. — Sea-urchin. 5. Sea-otter. 6. Sea-cu- 
leumber. 7. Liver-fluke. 8. Paper-Argonauts. 9. 
| Jelly-fish. 10. Venus flower-basket. 11. Mushroom- 
| comme (corral). 12. Cup-coral (corral). 13. Medusa. 
| Mollusks.—1. Muss-sell.—Mussel. 2. Perry-wink.l. 
'—Periwinkle. 3. Sea-hair.— Sea-hare. 4. Scallop- 
|shell. 5. Spy-ruler.—Spirula. 6. Try-ton.— Triton. 
7. Whelk. 8. Nor-till-us—Nautilus. 9. Cockle. 10. 
Lamp-shell. 11. Tongue-shell. 

Crustaceans.—1. Cyclops. 2. Fish-louse. 3. Acorn- 
| barnacle. 4. Goose-barnacle. 5. Pill-bug. 6. Beach- 
flea. 7. Hermit-crab. 

Reptiles. —1. Allie-gaiter.—Alligator. 2. Boa-con- 
stricter.—Bona-constrictor. 3. Cam-eel-eon.—Chame- 
{leon. 4. Drag-on.— Dragon. 5. Rattle-snake. 6. 
| Ted-pole—Tadpole. 7. Cat-err-pillar.—Caterpillar. 
8. Bull-frog. 9. Slug. 10. Vie-purr.—Viper. 

3. Autumn. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The | 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS Can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
‘should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter, All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do se. | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
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| smoke cleared away, we found only the mangled 
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he had not detected the strategy, and now it was too 
late. Vainly and frantically he endeavored to secure 
the advantage of his antagonist... With tremendous 
flight and a wild scream of mingled fright and fury, 
the turkey struck the hawk a blow that carried the 
two combatants so close to the earth as to bring 
them within easy range of our guns. 

Up to this time we had remained quiet spectators, 
but now we took our part in the fray. With one 
impulse we aimed our guns and fired. When the 





remains of the hawk. Not one of us had fired at 
the brave mother-bird; nor was it possible now to 
do so, even if her courage and motherly devotion 
had not altogether disarmed us. In the confusion 
she had summoned her little ones and escaped. 





a 
MUCH LOST. | 


A neat proverb advises you to “Pocket your watch, | 
and watch your pocket;” and Iago’s famous “Put | 
money in thy purse’? needs an addition, telling us | 
how to keep the purse. A Florida paper mentions | 
one that had a faculty for getting lost equal to that | 
of any umbrella. 

It contained one hundred dollars, and was owned | 
by one Cummins, who dropped it while returning to 
New Smyrna from Daytona. He did not discover | 
his loss until he reached town, when he immediately | 
started back to look for it, but, owing to the darkness, | 
did not find it, and went on as far as Port Orange. | 

In the morning he started toward Daytona, and | 
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For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- | 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is withouta peer. [Adv. 


~ PAINLESS, G&& EFFECTUAL, 


ECHA 


+> 

Barry’s Tricopherous for the hair, renews, glosses, 

preserves, beautifies and multiplies the fibres. 50¢c. (Adv. 
_ 

*“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits,”’ or worm loz- 

enges, give greater satisfaction than any other worm 


medicine. 25 cents a box. (Adv. 


~~ 
Shorthand by Mail. 

Do you understand that you can be taught at home as 
thoroughly as if you were at school? Send for infor- 
mation to James H. Fish, Stenographer to the U. S. 
Courts, 186 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. [Adv. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 
4th Avenue and 42d Street, New York. 
600 rooms. $1 aday and upwards. European plan. 
Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot free. 





Travellers can live well at the Grand Union for less | 


money than at any other first-class hotel in New York, — 


A HOT SEPTEMBER. 


As regards diet—where the mother cannot nurse 
her child—beyond question 


NESTLE’S MILK FOOD 


is the most natural and nourishing diet for infants 
during hot weather. NESTLE’S FOOD contains 
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GAS IN THE STOMACH. 


“What is the cause and cure of belching? A\l- | 
though my meals are not over-hearty, my stomach | 
feels full and somewhat oppressed after eating. | 
Between meals, and especially for two hours before 
one, the gas forces itself up to my mouth, and the 
result is, the habit is disagreeable to me as it is to 
others.”’ 

Two or three general causes may bring about such 
a condition of the stomach. 

The first cause is over-eating, by persons whose 
normal digestion is not particularly faulty. Less 
food—say one-third less—would be attended with no 
such annoyance. But the stomach is unequal to the 
amount usually taken, and more or less of it fer- 
ments, instead of digesting, and thus generates cer- 
tain gases. 

It should be remembered that the power of some 
persons to digest is naturally weak, while that of 
others is vigorous. Of course, therefore, the ques- 
tion of the proper quantity of food is one to be 
decided in each individual case. Again, a naturally 
strong stomach may have become weakened by over- 
much care, confinement within doors, lack of health- 
ful exercise, bad hygienic surroundings, excessive 
brain-work, insufficient sleep, or, perhaps, by habit- 
ually eating just a little too much. 

The second cause of habitual belching is chronic 
dyspepsia. This may have been induced by marked 
overfeeding, excessive brain-work, or harassing cares 
long persisted in. But, however induced; the condi- 
tion is essentially the same. The digestive fluids are 
much lessened in quantity, and the action of the 
stomach is greatly weakened. 

As a consequence, the food remains too long in the 
stomach, and passes out of it sour and fermenting, 
beyond the power of the bile to neutralize its acidity. 

The cure, as in the former case, will depend on the 
removal of the cause, on careful attention to all 
hygienic conditions, with more or less medical treat- 
ment, all persisted in for a long time. 

A third cause of belching, or a probable one, is 
the habit of swallowing air. It is believed by some 
experts that many persons, of a peculiar nervous 
susceptibility, unconsciously form such a habit, since 
chemical analysis shows that what is belched up is 
not gas, but atmospheric air. By the heat of the 
stomach, this is, of course, greatly increased in 
volume. In such cases the cure will follow the cor- 
rection of the habit. 





a 
SHREWD AND COURAGEOUS. 


The following incident, witnessed by the writer, 
will strengthen the faith of those who believe that 
birds and other animals are not only endowed with 
instinct, but are capable of reasoning. 

Five or six of us, well armed for hunting, were 
passing through tall ferns and over fallen trees along 
the level summit of one of the highest of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains in North Carolina, when we came 
upon a brood of wild turkeys, consisting of a cock 
and hen with their young ones. 

A short distance ahead of us the ground rose 
abruptly to an elevation of two hundred feet. As 
we pursued our game it made toward this hill—all 
except the gobbler. He at once flew far away from 
danger, leaving the mother-bird to defend herself 
and her brood. Suddenly she gave a cry of alarm, 
and instantly the young birds ceased their flight and 
concealed themselves in the tall ferns. 

On looking up toward the hill before us, we de- 
tected the cause of this strange action. Hovering 
above, and apparently oblivious to the presence of 
danger, was a large hawk watching intently the 
approach of its prey. The mother turkey was cer- 
tainly in “the toils of battle.’’ Deserted by her 
companion, beset behind by huntsmen with murder- 
ous intent, and before by her most dreaded enemy, 
she illustrated the maxim of war, “It is the unex- 
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roadside near Sutton’s Creek. He put it into his | 
ocket, and on his arrival in town, discovered that | 
it was once more gone. 
He again started in quest of it, and was lucky 
enough to find it near Rolfe’s house. His wife, who 
accompanied him, tied the halter around it and tied | 
it to the buggy seat, and they finally got it home 
safe. 





+ 
THEIR OWN BAIT. 


It is no doubt well known that the small mackerel, 
called “tinkers” on our coast, are easily taken with 
a naked hook. Next in order of obliging readiness | 
to be captured are the grown-up fish of the same 
species, which, according to English authority, fur- 
nish their own bait. 


The first bait used is a tiny, silvery looking launce, 
or sand-eel, which has been kept alive in a wide- 
mouthed pickle-bottle. If this cannot be had, the 
first bait may vary from a slip off a mackerel’s tail 
to a bit of tobacco-pipe stem threaded upon the line 
just above the hook, or an inch anda half of law- 
yer’s red taupe. 

But, according to an old fisherman, “Arter you ’ave 
once made a start with the launce, there’s nothing 
beats a fresh-cut bait from their own tails; which 
seems to me, sir, as though it were ordained like so | 
to be. Buaccy-pipe, or red-tape, is werry well in the 
spring or when fish is scarce; but when they jumps 
up and euts, there aint no bait wat wears like a bit 
o’ their own tail.” 


a 
RECONSIDERED. 

A touch of sentiment—not of sentimentality, 
which is quite another matter—is always refreshing, 
especially in a rough-seeming man. 

“I say, squire, what ’ll you take for that dog o’ 
yourn?”’ said a Yankee pedler to a Dutch farmer in 
’ennsylvania. ‘He aint much to look at, but what 
was you calculatin’ he’d fetch?” 

“Oh, dat dog ishn’t wort’ noting ’most,” answered 
the farmer; ‘the ishn’t wort’ you to buy him.” 

“Guess tew dollars would cover him, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, he ishn’t wort’ dat.” 

“Well, I'll take him,” said the pedler. 

“Shtop!” said the Dutchman; “dere’s one ting 
about dat dog I can’t sell.” \ 
“Oh, take off his collar; I don’t care anything 

about that.” 

“?Taint dat,” replied Mynheer; “he’s a poor dog, 
but I can’t sell de wag of his dail when I comes | 
home!”’ | 

The trade was off, and the Yankee went away dis- 
appointed. 





a 
FADED 
The similes used by children are often so flavored 
by a delicious honesty that they become anything 
but complimentary to those to whom they are 
applied. 
A lady, somewhere in the thirties, had an enthu- 
siastic admirer in a little boy of ten. He followed 
her about with unwearying devotion, and made her 


many a pretty speech, bashful but fervent. 
One evening she came downstairs ready for a walk, 


| sponsible for only those 


all its cream, wheaten bread crust and a little 
sugar, and NOTHING ELSE. The simplicity and 
perfection of manufacture of this food have secured 
for it world-wide favor as the mothers’ and phy- 
sicians’ mainstay in hot weather. 

Sample sent any mother on application to 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., New York. 


H. T. MARSHALL'S 
ADJUSTABLE 
LACE CONGRESS. 


Having licensed others 
to make this Shoe and 
use my strap having the 
Patent Stamp woven in 
i, 1 wish to be held re- 


PATENT 








having my name on the 
bottom, all of which I 
guarantee reliable, 


DO YOU SEE THESE POINTS? 
They can be loosened like a Lace Shoe, and 
will not draw the ankles likeordinary congress. 
re put on and off as a Congress, saving daily 
lacing and unlacing. 





They combine the merits of both Congress | 
| and Lace without having their faults, and are 


an improvement on either Shoe. 

Are as stylish, neat and serviceable a shoe 
as is made, and perfectly comfortable when 
first worn. 

Do not buy any other kind till you have tried one pair 
of these having my name stamped on the bottom. 

If your dealer does not have them, write to the Manuf’r, 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 


or by enclosing 6 cents in stamps, have catalogue showing 
styles of Gents’ fine Shoes and the best Lawn Tennis 
Shoe made for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear sent you by mail. 








with a fleecy white shawl thrown over her head. 
Its soft folds proved very becoming to the face, | 
bringing out its best characteristics, and soitening | 
incipient wrinkles. The little boy was waiting at | 
the foot of the stairs, and when his friend appeared, | 
he started forward to meet her. 

“O Miss Helen,” he cried, clasping 
**you look like an angel!”’ 

Then, as she advanced still further, and the bright 
light of the chandelier disclosed the fact that she 
had by no means the aspect of immortal youth, the 
child added, innocently, “A worn-out angel!” 


his hands, | 


—— 
COULDN’T HELP IT. 


General John G. Foster was a man of unques- 
tioned bravery, but even he found it easier to preach 
than to practise, at least on one occasion. The inci- 
dent is narrated by the author of “Bearing Arms.” 

At the siege of Washington, N. C., the enemy’s 
missiles were as variable as imagination could con- 
ceive, from old scrap-iron to the most finished pro- 
jectiles of their English sympathizers. 

It was laughable to see the cringing effects of the 
flying shots. General Foster was standing near the 
fort, and noticed the guard duck for a passing shell. 

“Don’t duck, boys! don’t duck!” he exclaimed. 

A moment later, a Whitworth came tumbling end 
over end with its peculiar howl, and down went 
General Foster’s own head. 

“You can’t help dodging those fellows, can you?” 
he was heard to say, and just then a negro near by 
fell flat on his face, exelatening, “Good land, how 
dem rebs do frow dat iron!” 


> 
“ONE FRESH.” 
In a restaurant two men were seated at adjoining 


tables. The same waiter came up to take their | 
order. 


“Give me a boiled egg,” said one of the men. 





pected that happens.” 

Trusting to the instinct of her young to keep quiet | 
and hidden, she flew swiftly to a high crag on the 
hill above, keeping well out of sight of her chief | 
enemy, now gradually circling nearer the earth. 

When she had reached an elevation above the 
hawk, she made bold to attack him. Up to this time 


“And give me one, too,” said the other, “and see 
to it that it’s fresh.” 
“All right, gentlemen,” said the waiter. 


Y/ 
And then, stepping to the door of the cooking- y 


room, he called out: 
“Two boiled eggs—one of them fresh!” 


> 


“Ir I married a Dutchman,” asked Ethel, “should 
I be a duchess?” 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Sick Headache, 


Disordered Liver. 
THEY ACT LIKE MACIC. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 


who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail 
Beecham’s Pills on receipt of price—but inquire jirst. 
In ordering, please mention THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











A NEW BEST in the WORLD. 


Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos, 30-40-50-60. un- 
bleached and white. Til’d 


Book on Crocheting and Knit 
ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making.Buy 


THREAD 








of your dealer if possible. or 
send 10 cents for — of 500 


| FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 
Make your address plain, including State. Address. 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 
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EASTON, PA. 


Shoulder-Brace 


Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
Respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder- 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, prevent- 
ing Round Shoulders and Hol- 
low Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 


cle for this purpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
jectionable in some respects, which prevented their 
coming into general use. 
all objections have been overcome. 

Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. 
and im 
ers for 
holding up and bracing up. 


In the Knickerbocker Brace 
It is a Combined 

It provides new 
—- for men’s pants, and support 


rors sus) 
erskirts, which do the double duty of 


adies’ unc 


Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post 


_ on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk- 
aced, 


Send chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 


N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 
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always prepared to laugh heartily at cowardice 
| thus openly confessed. 

As the saluting battery of Fort William returned 
us gun for gun, my thoughts went back to when, 
as a lad, nearly five years before, I had sailed up| 

\this same river, and heard that same battery fire | 
| then, not a salute, but minute guns, to announce 
| that Britain mourned the loss of him to whom she | 
owed her safety in peril, and much of the glory | 
that clung round her history. 
The conqueror of earth’s greatest man, of the 
greatest of all her emperors and soldiers and 
statesmen, our immortal Wellington, was dead. 
When those guns then shook the air with their 
| solemn requiem, we thought of how much Eng- 
land and Europe owed that loyal subject, and it 
seemed to us young British soldiers as if one of, 
the pillars that supported the world in its position | 
had been torn from under it. 
Those guns were now welcoming us from close | 
by the spot where one hundred years before one | 
of the most tragic events in our Indian history | 
had been enacted. 
| Who is there that has not heard of the cruel 
| Nawab Surajah-Dowlah, and of the ‘“‘Black Hole 
|of Calcutta’? It was the barbarous crime he 
fortifications against us, seemed positively amus- | there perpetrated which directly and immediately 
ing. led to the Battle of Plassey in the year 1757. 
We were to change the scene of our military | That victory laid the foundation of our empire in 
labors from the bleak, piercing north winds of the | India, and there can be no doubt that the old)! 
Tartar Chersonese, for the soft, warm climate of | Indian prophecy, that the English rule there was | 
Southern China, and to forget the dreary, rocky | to last exactly a century, had very much to do in 
plateau which extends round Russia's great Black | bringing about the great mutiny of 1857. 
Sea fortress, in the highly cultivated gardens 
which reach down to the yellow waters of the 
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FROM ENGLAND TO CAWNPORE 
To Quell the Indian Mutiny. 


In the early spring of 1857, the wrongs and 
cruelties inflicted upon British merchants at Can- 
ton and other ports of the “Celestial Empire” 
had forced the government, most unwillingly, to 
declare war with China. 

My regiment had only returned from the Crimea 
in the previous July, and, with the exception of 
a few officers of the old-fashioned sort, all ranks 
looked forward to a campaign in the ‘‘Flowery 
Land” with keen interest. Coming from the roar 
of deadly batteries before Sebastopol, the idea of 
a war with men whom we were told would use 
cross-bows and stink pots, masks and card-board 





Superstition holds a powerful sway over the 
Eastern mind, and when the great Mogul in that 
great Yangtze-Kiang river. year announced from his capital of Delhi that the 

We looked forward eagerly to a campaign | East India Company should no longer possess the 
under entirely new conditions from those we had | land, and rule the nations of which he was titular 
lately had to encounter, when battling with the | sovereign, when the post brought daily news of 
Czar’s splendid army at the Alma and 
Inkerman. Poor John Chinaman! we 
laughed as we thought that all the dan- 
ger of the war would be on his side, all 
the fun and amusement and profit on 
ours. 

We embarked at Portsmouth in the 
month of March. All counted we were 
about one thousand souls on board, the 
remainder of my battalion being in 
another large transport. 

I was a young captain, not yet twenty- 
four years of age, and my company 
numbered about a hundred and ten 
men, and four subaltern officers. We 
were all young, full of life and spirits, 
and impressed with the idea that the 
world was specially created for our own 
youthful pleasures, of which war was 
certainly the best and most entertaining, 
if indeed it were not the only one worthy 
of our race. 

Our long voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope was full of adventure, owing 
to the unseaworthiness of our ship. 
Every possible accident and misfortune 
befell us, until at last we finally struck 
a rock, and thanked God, as we pulled 
away in the ship’s boats from the sink- 
ing wreck, that our naval authorities 
could never send us to sea again in that 
wretched craft. 

I have already detailed our adventures 
by sea and land upon that occasion. 
They were intensely interesting and ex- 
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should they be seized by some native potentate. 
Some slept with revolvers under their pillows, 
with which weapons they sought to become expert 
by daily practice. 

It is no easy matter now fully to appreciate the 
fears and feelings of our country-women then in 
India. Many who were at ‘“‘up country”’ stations 
when the mutiny first broke out had had narrow | 
escapes; their stories were heart rending. The | 
papers were full of startling adventures and of | 
brutal murders, that served to inflame the minds | 
of our soldiers in a manner and to a degree which | 
those who only know our men in peace or in|} 
ordinary wars can realize with difficulty. 

There were no railroads then in India beyond | 
one or two little lines of a few miles in length. 
The great navigable rivers were the highways 
along which our troops from Calcutta or Kurra- 
chee were conveyed into the upper provinces, the 
headquarters; and most of my battalion had | 
started up river in steamers and ‘‘flats’’ towed by 
them, before I reached Calcutta. 

It was determined to send the remaining three | 
companies, of which mine was one, by what is 
still known as the “Grand Trunk Road.”’ This | 
was the splendid line of communication that | 
united Lucknow, Delhi, Agra, the Northwest | 
Provinces, and the Punjaub with Calcutta. No} 
troops had marched over the greater part of it | 
since the Sepoys had mutinied, and from most of | 
the districts through which it passed all the civil | 
employees had been driven away. 

We were told we should certainly have to fight | 
at some places on the road, but that our one great | 
object was to reach Cawnpore at the earliest possi- 
ble date. We were to march one company at a| 
time, with one day’s interval between each. 

We were given enough bullock carts to carry | 
one-third of the men, and my company had a six- | 





| them go on. 
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We marched chiefly by night, and our adven- 
tures were numerous. The rainy season had 
begun, and those who know how it can rain in 
Bengal will understand the condition in which 

| we frequently reached the halting place we had 
selected. 

We had many unbridged rivers to cross, which 
the rains converted into roaring torrents. At some 
we had to halt for hours before they subsided 
sufficiently to admit of our fording them. One 
river was at least two miles in width, and in it we 
spent a whole night, often up to our necks in 
water, pushing and hauling at our bullock carts 
to get them across. 

There was no hanging back on the part of the 

men, for the same spirit ran through all ranks; 
an intense longing to get at our enemy, to which 
even the longing of the man who has been some 
days in the desert to reach the Nile, is a calm and 
very ordinary sensation. There was a stern pas- 
sion, a determined purpose about our soldiers 
that did not augur well for the comfort or long 
life of the first mutineers they should encounter. 

I divided my officers and men into three 
watches, two of whom always marched; the third 
was carried in the carts, each drawn by two bul- 
locks. In this way, out of a thirty mile march, 
no man did more on his feet than twenty. 

Sometimes the bullocks would lie down, and 
positively refuse to go an inch further. 

An old sergeant I had taught me how to make 
The tail of the refractory bullock 
was pulled out quite straight by one man, while 
another, getting it between two sticks, which he 
compressed gently with a hand on each side of 
the tail, ran these sticks briskly up and down the 
tail two or three times. 

It seldom failed; it seemed to electrify the bul- 
lock, who appeared so to like the sensation of 
having the bones.of his tail thus tickled 
that he generally rose at once, and with 
his tail quite straight up in the air 
would walk off at a good pace, making 
nothing of the weight behind him. 

In one district through which we 
passed, the road was patrolled by the 
armed police of a friendly rajah. My 
men took these policemen prisoners 
upon several occasions, believing them 
to be enemies. 

The only one with us who could speak 
Hindostani was the half-breed apothe- 
cary who had been sent with us. Upon 
these occasions he was pulled out of his 
cart, for like a lazy Indian he never 
marched, to interrogate the supposed 
enemies. A very few words were suftit 
cient to prove who they were, and to 
secure them release. I often heard the 
men say with a grumble, when I let 
these natives go, that the ‘‘captain was 
too easy-going with them black chaps.”’ 

In one locality the road winds through 
a very pretty and forest-covered range 
of hills where tigers then abounded. It 
was a part of the road where I felt it 
necessary to keep a very good look-out. 

I was marching one night, just in 
rear of column, to prevent all straggling, 
when an alarm came from the front. 
As I ran forward, I saw the men bund- 
ling from every cart, and fixing their 
bayonets as they did so. 

No one at first could tell what was 
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citing at the time ; they are now amusing 
to look back at. 

The ships sent to take us away from 
the jungle-covered island upon which we had | more regiments having mutinied, of other military 
landed brought us the astounding news that our | stations, of districts and of provinces even, that 
Native Bengal Army had mutinied, killed their! had risen and driven the English magistrates 


ON 


THE 


officers, and taken possession of Delhi, where they | from them, or where every white man, woman | 


had raised the standard of rebellion. All the|and child had been brutally murdered, the idea 
troops intended for operations in China were to| ran like wildfire throughout the bazars of Hin- 
proceed at once to Calcutta instead. To defend | dostan that the old prophecy had come true, and 
our own, in place of attacking others, was to be | that English rule in India had ceased forever. 
our réle for some time to come. | For generations back the native had regarded 
My regiment was the first to land in India after | the white man with a fearful reverence, and in 
the mutiny had taken place. My company reached | him had recognized his superior, his natural ruler. 
Calcutta in a man-of-war, and as we dropped | This awe died when he saw the idol he had feared 
anchor in the Hoogly River, off the native city, | and so long cringed before broken in pieces. 
our heavy guns boomed out a salute to the Queen’s| When he realized that the mutinous sepoy could 
flag flying over Fort William. actually slay his officer, and the cantonment 
Up to that moment our ship was surrounded by | butcher could brutally murder the English judge, 
a whole fleet of little native boats, whose owners | and even carry off the master’s wife to his harem, 
were anxious eithet to sell us their fruit, fish, | a new revelation seems for the moment to have 
vegetables, etc., or to take the officers on shore.| been made to the effeminate Bengalee. The 
Before the smoke from our second gun had cleared | Rajpoot, the descendant of renowned warriors, 
away, these boats were flying in every direction. | recalled to mind the doughty deeds of his fighting 
Some were abandoned altogether, the crew having | ancestors, feeling in the first moment of success 
jumped overboard in panic, for the moment that he no more feared to face the long dreaded 
believing that the newly arrived Sahib-loag* in- | English soldier. 
tended to take immediate vengeance upon the| Every day brought to Calcutta some new tale 
native races generally, for the murders and cruel-| of woe, of native brutality, of English women 
ties committed by the mutinous sepoys. | dishonored, whilst their children were slain in 
The thousands of the inhabitants, who had | their presence. 
crowded down to the water’s edge, to see a great The story of the treacherous massacre of Cawn- 
man-of-war for the first time in their lives, were pore had inflamed men’s minds to a degree it is 


to be seen running madly in all directions, to now almost impossible in these dull, calm days to 


obtain cover from the shot and shell which they | realize. Even in Calcutta, the seat of govern- 
naturally thought our guns would scatter among | ment itself, there was a very uneasy feeling of 


them. | what might take place. The native troops there, 


} > rf FY | . . . 

Hundreds of them in their first moment of | and in all the surrounding districts, had been dis- 
terror jumped into the river, to hide themselves in | armed, and knew they were suspected. The in- 
its sacred waters from, what they took to be, the | habitants felt this also. 
avenging fire of the Englishmen. Many ladies went each night to the fort, or else 

All this amused the British soldier immensely, | on board ship, to sleep there in safety. Others 

* Spelled phonetically. carried bottles of poison about with them to take, 
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pounder field gun and limber made over to it for 
our protection, for which I was to find gunners 
from my men. 

The only railway in Bengal took us to its ter- 
minus, then about forty miles from Calcutta, and 
there we found our carts and bullocks. Practically 
we had no baggage, and we had not a native ser- 
vant amongstus. None of us could speak a word 
of the language, but we were young and light- 
hearted. 

What does youth care for difficulties? Every- 
thing was new to us. I regret to say that we had 
then only one interest at heart; it absorbed all our 
| thoughts, and that was to get at the throats of 

those who had outraged and murdered our coun- 
| try-women. 

What to us then was the most beautiful temple 
| that reminded the ordinary traveller of long for- 
| gotten Hindoo dynasties, which had existed in 
splendor and refinement for centuries, whilst our 
ancestors painted their bodies, and were clothed in 


ga 





|the skins of the wolves which then swarmed in | 


| England? The wayside picturesque mosque, which 
;}commemorated the Mahommedan conquest of 
| Bengal, was only valued by us for the sheltered 
| halting-place its grove of mango trees afforded us 
| during the fierce, midday sun, and for the sweet 
cold water its bricked well supplied our thirsty, 
and, at first, footsore men. 

What was the beauty of the scenery, the history 
of the country, to soldiers whose thoughts were 


six hundred miles distant? We thought and 
talked of nothing else. Should they be able to 
hold out until Havelock could scrape together 


city, and relieve them? This was the question 
put and discussed among us many times every 
day, as we hastened forward by forced marches 
|of from twenty-five to thirty miles a day. 





with their comrades besieged in Lucknow some | 


enough soldiers to fight his way in through that | 


the matter, but I saw that several teams 
of bullocks had bolted off the road with 
their wagons behind them. 

Upon reaching the gun, I found everything in 
| dreadful disorder. The native drivers had bolted, 
/and the long team of gun bullocks had seemingly 
| tied itself up into a knot. 

It was a bright moonlight night, but I could see 

no enemy, and not a shot had been fired. Upon 

| inquiry from one of the men with the gun, he said 
that as they were going along a tiger had jumped 
from the side of the road in amongst the gun- 
bullocks. It had evidently missed its spring, and 
had come to a standstill on the other side of the 
road, where I could see it in the clear, Eastern 
moonlight glaring at us from under a tree not 
more than about twenty yards off. 

The whole position was grotesque in the ex- 

treme. The native bullock can scent the tiger, 
and whilst it remains in his neighborhood, terror 
| exercises such uncontrollable sway over him that 
nothing can be done with him. His driver, with- 
out the same power of nose, has the same weak- 
ness of heart. 

The tiger, as it stood in front of us, was a 

eautiful and very tempting shot. My first idea 
| was to shoot at him myself, but some one near, 
| perhaps doubting the correctness of my aim, sug- 
gested we should fire a volley. 

My pioneer, a great, powerful man over six feet 
high, whom I had constituted my master-gunner 
| for the march, suggested we should give the tiger 
a round of canister from the six-pounder, and 
the men were anxious to try it. 

In a moment, however, Lucknow and its hard- 
pressed garrison recurred tome. Every hour was 
of consequence; the life of every man I had with 
me was of the utmost value. What if we only 
succeeded in wounding, and so enraging, this 
| powerful brute, so that he should come at us, and 
|even wound one of the party ? 
| I felt that, under the circumstances, I was not 

warranted in running even such a small risk on 
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the chance of the great amusement which fortune 


had thrown in our way. I collected my 


on his hands. 

About forty miles from Cawnpore is the station of 
Futteepore. Upon reaching it we received orders 
from General Havelock, in front, to halt there for the 
present. This was of course very disheartening to 
men who had marched, I may say night and day, to 
get to Cawnpore in time to join the column there 
being collected for the relief of Lucknow. 

The first thing we did upon reaching Futteepore 
was to search for the remains of the gentleman who 
had been commissioner of the district, and who had 
been murdered there. 

He had been well known to all the natives in the 
region as a good and just man, devoted to their 
interests and to their welfare. He was sincerely re- 
ligious, and had erected on the main road a stone 
tablet, with the Lord’s Prayer engraved on it in 
three languages. 

When the news of the mutiny at Cawnpore had 
reached his station, all the Englishmen there but 
he had gone back to Allahabad. He would not 
budge, as he stoutly maintained the natives would 
not molest him. He was wrong; they attacked him 
in his house, to the flat top of which he retreated, and 
there he sold his life, killing, as was told us by the 
natives, thirteen mutineers before he ceased to 
breathe. 

We found his ‘skull, and collected as many of his 
bones as we could. The only coffin we could obtain 
was an empty brandy case, in which we buried him, 
with military honors. 

The sole inscription upon the box that contained 
his bones was: 

“OLD COGNAC.” 

When Havelock crossed the Ganges at Cawnpore, 
en route for Lucknow, he ordered our three com- 
panies forward to Cawnpore. 

On the day of our arrival there, we bivouacked 
round the house and buildings where so many of our 
countrywomen and their children had been treacher- 
The well into which their bodies 
had been thrown was not yet filled up, and the rooms 


ously massacred. 


of the house were littered with portions of women’s | 


underclothing, and the shoes and linen garmeuts of 
little children. 

I picked up more than one handful of female hair 
that had evidently been torn from the heads of these 
unfortunate women by the butchers of the city, who 
had been brought there expressly to murder them. 

A more heartrending, a 
more sickening sight, no 


| 


| 


party 
together again into column of route, and we left the | 
tiger for some future sportsman with more leisure | 
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with cark blue plush, and is finished with 
cord and tassels. 

A very pretty seat of this.kind can be made by 
simply covering the keg with figured cretonne, using 
| it for the cushion as well, and dispensing with the 
fringe. aa 
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| For the Companion. 


HUNTING THE SEA-OTTER. 
First Paper. 


If our boys want to understand and fully appreciate 
an undertaking which is the most dangerous and 
uncertain known to any hunter of the human race, 
they must follow me to Alaska, and there behold 
and note the Aleutian sea-otter hunter. 

Turn to your map of 
far-extended chain of islands which reaches almost 
from the Peninsula of Alaska to Kam- 
chatka, and that stretch of wild, desolate coast which 
lies at the foot of the Mt. St. Elias Alps 
and borders the islands south of the 
Peninsula. It is the sole resort and 
refuge of the sea-otter to-day; it is the 
region which alone shelters that animal 
from extermination by eager hunters 
both white and dusky. 

It protects them by its violent tem- 
pests that beat the sea into foam on its 
bold cliffs and sunken rocky reefs, by its 
chill dense fogs which shroud everything 
in darkness for weeks at a time, and by 
| the swift running of currents, 

and dangerous “tide rips. 

Here, in the open waters of the North- 
| Pacific Ocean, never many miles from 
the shore of land or island, is the chosen 
resort of this strange animal, which is 
so well known to every one who wears 
or notices furs: since its pelage is the 
costliest and the finest fur known to 
man; a single skin sometimes sells for six hundred 
dollars. 

With the exception of a few rocky island reefs and 
| islets of the Kurile chain north of Japan, this 
Alaskan refuge is the last resort of the sea-otter in 
its struggle for existence. It has been exterminated 
from the Californian, the Oregon, and the entire 
Northwest coast and Sitkan Archipelago, up as far 
as the foot of the Mt. Saint Elias Alps; and, on the 





Alaska, observe that long, 


across 
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ocean 
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Kamchatkan seaboare, where it was first discovered 











Englishman has ever seen. 
Upon entering these blood- 
stained the heart 
seemed to stop. The hor- 
ror of the scene was ap- 
palling, but Iam sure that 


rooms 


with most of us a fierce 
anger at the indignity 


which had been put upon a 
proud people by an inferior 
race, was the stronger feel- 
ing; but every thought and 
sentiment was, 
lost in the one all-absorb- 
ing, unchristian, wild, pas- 
sionate longing for ven- 
geance. 

Every man in Havelock’s 
force who could write seemed to have recorded on 
those ghastly walls his solemn vow that he would 
be revenged for this crime, which blood alone could 
expiate. 

It is easy now, at this distance of time, to argue 
about the quality of mercy in sententious phrases. 
The blood is now cool; the grave has long since 
closed over most of the instigators of, and most of 
the actors in, that awful tragedy, and justice has 
been fully appeased. 

But it was not so then, and as I look back to those 
days I am lost in amazement, mingled with a sort 
of national pride, at how small was the retribution 
we exacted, how much mercy seasoned our justice. 

GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. 
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For the Companion. 


A NEW USE FOR A NAIL-KEG. 


While roughing it among the mountains, keeping 
house in a log cottage where chairs were “‘few and 
far between,”’ we discovered how useful the nail- 
kegs, left by the builders, could be made. 

A plush sofa cushion placed on the top of a keg 





turned it into a very comfortable seat, and in time 
the pretty cushioned seat shown in the illustration 
was evolved. 

This is a keg covered with blue denim, or Ken- 
tucky jeans, laid on in box plaits and tacked at top 
and bottom. A double plaiting at the bottom hides 
where the first is fastened down, and the top is 
finished with a fringe made of rope. Handles of 
rope are fastened on at either side. 

The top which is represented, of small size, in the 
accompanying illustration, is also furnished with a 
rope handle so that it may easily be removed, for the 
inside of the keg is nicely painted, to be used as a 
receptacle for sewing materials. 

The cushion is made of the blue denim bordered 


SEA-OTTER 





HUNTING VILLAGE. 
j}and noted by white men, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

The sea-otter is not a very large animal; every 
| boy knows pretty well how big a beaver is and what 
| it looks like. The sea-otter resembles the beaver 
| very closely in size and shape; its head is rounder, 
| however, and more catlike, while its tail is shorter 
| and covered with dense fur. Like the beaver again, 
| it has broad, palmated hind feet, and small, inferior 
fore hands; but unlike that giant rodent, it is a 
meat, fish and shell-fish eater, and seldom tastes a 
vegetable substance. 

Before the sea-otter became an object of supreme 
| value to the white fur.gatherer, it was not much 

hunted by the human natives of its chosen places of 
resort in the North-Pacific Ocean. At that time it 
| was acommon sight for the dusky savages between 
California and Alaska to see it sporting at sea or 
basking in the sunshine on reefs awash and rocks 
| slightly above the tide level. 

To-day one is never seen except after the most 


| vigilant search, and then only for an instant. There | boat through heavy rollers and foaming surf. 


| is abundant reason for this scarcity and wari- 
| ness of the sea-otter; and, were all the details 
| of its chase narrated, that story would surpass 
the most ardent work of fancy. 

| When the Russians and Cossacks first be- 
jcame acquainted with its rich glossy fur, 
| towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
|they found the natives north of Kamchatka 
jand Alaska quite indifferent as to its value 
|} and willing to part with all the skins they had 

| for mere trifles in exchange. Then the eager, 

| greedy demand of these Muscovitic fur-traders 

| for more skins of the kahlan stimulated those 
Alaskan natives everywhere into the greatest 
energy and persistency in its capture, until 
the animal became almost invisible to their 
search, where it hitherto had been abundant 
always in sight 

| The sea-otter is hunted to-day for our traders in | 
| the same manner, and by descendants of the same | 
| people who chased it for the Russians during the last 
}eentury. Its range is now restricted, however, 
| almost entirely to Alaskan waters. Indeed, were it 
not for the protection given by those furious storms, 
| dense fogs and those pitiless rocks and reefs south of 
the Aleutian Archipelago and the Peninsula of 
Alaska, it would have been long, long ago utterly 
exterminated. 

But hunting it here calls for hardship and risk of 
life which the chase of no other fur-bearing animal 
known to man demands. The sea-otter is so alert 
and shy, so cunning and strong, that its capture 
involves the keenest tact and utmost endurance of 
its human captor. 
| The men who make this chase of the sea-otter 


and 


tion, being of a calm and docile nature. 
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the Alaskan Peninsula and Kadiak Island. In gen- 
eral terms they have a striking resemblance to the 
Japanese in stature, in physiognomy and disposi- 
They are 
short and muscular, and the most thorough water- 
men in the world. 

They are all Christians, having been converted 
from barbarism by the Russian Greek Catholic 
priests, who began missionary work among them as 
long ago as 1780. Hence you will notice the presence 

| invariably of a small church or chapel in every one 
| of the small hamlets where they live. 

| Some of the most successful hunters reside now 
in neat frame 
are still dwelling in the primitive “‘barrabkies” or 
| earthern “dug-out” huts. 





‘The most attractive and interesting settlement of | 
these people is Borka, on Spirkin Island, and the 
least that can be said about the others when con- 
trasted with it, the better, in so far as cleanliness 
and morality is involved. 


The richest hamlets are 





MORSEROVIA. 


those of Morserovia and Belcovskie, owing to the 
| closer proximity of these villages to the most favored 
resorts of the kahlan. 

Morserovia is situated on the extreme end of the 

Peninsula of Alaska. Forty miles directly south of 
| its site are the celebrated Soonak sea-otter hunting 
| grounds, where more than half the entire annual 
Alaskan catch is taken every year. Soonak Island, 
islets and reefs, embracing an area of less than 
| this vast wild region between Kamchatka and 
Sitka. 

The island of Soonak is small, with a coast cir- 
cuit of about eighteen miles. Spots of sand beach 
are found here and there, but the major portion of 
its sea margin is composed of enormous water-worn 
boulders piled up by the surf. The interior is a 
desolate, low, rolling, mossy tundra or water-soaked 
morass, with a rocky ridge elevated in the centre 
some eight hundred feet in height. 
timber here, but plenty of grass, sphagnum and a 
score of small fresh-water ponds, in which multi- 
tudes of ducks and geese are found every spring and 
fall. 

To the southward and westward of the island, 
stretching directly out to sea, is a succession of 
small islets and reefs, which are bare only at low 
tide, rocky shoals and heavy beds of kelp or sea- 
cabbage environing them; then again, to the east- 
ward about thirty miles are the Chernaboor islets 
and reefs, very similar to those of Soonak, and next 
in favor with the sea-otter as its feeding and refuge 
ground. 

To these islands hunting parties of Aleutes come 
from Oonalaska in the west and the Oonga in the 
east, as well as from all the intermediate sea-otter 
hunting villages on the Peninsula and islands 
adjacent. They simply camp upon the island. They 
do not live upon it, because the smell of fires and 
refuse of a village or villages would alarm and drive 
every otter from the whole extent of the region now 
so favored by them. 

It may be imagined to what sufferings the hardy 
native hunters subject themselves every winter 
here, where and when for weeks at a time they dare 
not light a fire, even for cooking, in prevailing 
northerly gales of wind, especially if the temperature 
is below zero, as it often is. 

Before a young Aleut is considered hardy and 
| expert enough to join a sea-otter hunting party of 
his race, he has to prove his courage and skill by 
launching and landing safely in his light skin 
He 





must be able to paddle on his course undeterred 
by thickest fog or furious winds. 
himself well nigh insensible to extremes of cold and | whose tongue was as ready as his hands, and who 
dearth of food; and to do all this so as to be accept- | found occasion for a joke or a bit of flattery at every 


able to the hunters of his tribe involves several years 


| of daily practice with his kayak or “‘bidarka,” as it | 


is called in Alaska. 

When he at last becomes proficient, can paddle his | 
canoe with safety in the wildest storms at sea, and | 
can handle his bird and sea-otter spears with pre- | 
cision and effect, he at once joins the select circle of | 
tried and trusty hunters belonging to the hamlet of 
his nativity. | 

A sea-otter hunting party in Alaska to-day con 
tains anywhere from ten to fifty members, or even 
more, according to the size of the settlement from 
which it sets out. | 

The largest parties come from Oonalaska, Morse- | 
rovia and Belcovskie. They are brought down to the | 





| their sole business are mostly natives of the Aleutian 
| Islands, of Atka and Oonalaska, and the natives of | 


open hunting grounds of Soonak by little schooners 
which belong to the white traders, who have stores | 


cottages, but a majority of them | 


There is no | 
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und posts or warehouses in every sea-otter hunting 
village. 

They take the native hunters and their canoes 
down on sailing vessels, so as to save time, and to 
gain the favor of the successful and most daring 
| hunters. 

White men do not hunt to any greatextent. The 
chase is too ardent and too laborious for the return— 
it does not pay them. Butthey stimulate the natives 
to the most unremitting exertion, and as matters are 
now conducted, the sea-otters in Alaska do not haye 
a day’s rest during the whole year. 
| Parties of native hunters relieve each other iy 
rapid succession, and thus a continual search is 
maintained. Thus stimulated by the traders, this 
| warfare is rendered still more deadly to the sea-otter, 
since the best improved breech-loading rifles are now 
being used in addition to the weapons and artifices 
of the natives themselves. 

These fire-arms in the hands of the young and 
| ambitious Aleutes, in spite of the warnings and 
restraint of the old men, must result 
sooner or later in the extermination of 
the kahlan, for these same old men, in 
order to compete successfully with their 
youthful rivals, have to drop their bone 
spears and arrows and take up the rifle 
in self-defence. So the bad work goes on 
rapidly, although a majority of the 
natives and the traders up there oppose 
it. 

Before we describe the hunting in 
detail, it may be interesting to have it 
understood that the whole number of 
skins now taken annually does not ex- 
ceed four thousand. When the Alaskan 
region was transferred to us, in 1867, 
the small catch of only three or four 
hundred otters annually was all the 
Russians secured. But the extraordi- 
nary stimulus given to the natives by 
our keen, active, pushing traders has 
resulted in an increased return far above the results 
of the old régime. 

The skins range in value from sixty dollars to one 
hundred and fifty dollars each, as they grade from 
the immature to mature samples. Some exception. 
ally fine skins bring every year the enormous sums 
of between four hundred dollars and six hundred 
dollars each at the London sales. 

Extravagant as such a sum seems, yet when one 





Asiatic side, it has been eliminated from the entire | twenty miles square, is the chief sea-otter resort of | of these perfect sea-otter skins is spread out before 


| your eyes, and passed under your fingers, the rich 
shimmer of its ebony fur, deep, dense, soft and 
glossy, appears so strongly, that the first objection 
of excessive cost is voted down—it is worth the 
price. HENRY W. ELLiorr. 
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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS. 


My great-grandfather belonged to a Protestant 
family, that for many generations had lived in a 
great gray stone house in the mountainous part of 
Ireland. When he and his five brothers were boys, 
the house with its outbuildings formed a centre of 
life in a wide and lonely district. 

A half dozen poor relatives made their home in 
the house; so did a swarm of dependants, from Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, who looked after the hounds, to old 
Janey the hen-wife. The wages paid were low, but 
the fires were warm and the table abundant, anda 
hearty kindness was never wanting. 

The boys of the family had during babyhood been 
put out to nurse, and their foster-brothers and sis- 
ters were all made free of the household afterwards. 
Now there was a certain lad, Joyce Barry, always 
to be found about the stables or kennels, who was 
the least popular of all the “boys.” He 
great-grandfather Tom’s foster-brother. 

Joyce had been stunted in his growth. He hada 
little, meagre body and a pinched, wistful face, 
sufficient reasons why the other burly lads should 
despise him. 

“Tom,” his father said to him one day, “I wish 
you would not always take Joyce Barry with you to 
the hunt. He’s a miserable down-looking cur.” 

“He is no coward, sir,” replied Tom, stoutly. ‘He 
is weak in the back; that gives him that puny look. 
He is my foster-brother, you know, father.” 

“T know,” said the squire, irritably ; “but he looks 
like a traitor. Now there’s Nate Flynn. Why do 
you slight that boy Take him coursing with you 
to-morrow, instead of Joyee.”’ 

Tom consented because he dared not do 
otherwise; but he was discontented. He 
was fond of Joyce, and had never gone 
after hares or foxes without him. 

The next morning he came down before 
the dew was off the grass, and found the 
two “‘gossoons” waiting, eying each other 
jealously. 

“Give me your gun, Master Tom,’ 
Joyce. 

“I’m sorry, Joyce. But I am going to 
take Nate out to-day. Just this once, my 
lad,” he added, affectionately. 

Joyce made no answer, but looked after 
them with a whitening face and a quiver- 
ing lip. 

Tom was gruff with Nate at first, but presently 


was mv 








> said 


He must make} relented. The boy was a wiry, quick-witted fellow, 


turn, and was in every way a much more agreeable 
and companionable servant than ragged, barelegged, 


| gloomy Joyce. 


During two or three subsequent days, Tom, with 
the thoughtlessness of a boy, showed his new prefer- 
ence for Nate and praised him loudly. One night he 
was wakened by a touch and found Joyce standing 
beside him, sobbing. 

“What is the matter with you?” said Tom, roughly, 
for he had little patience with tears or ‘‘a fuss.” 

“T come to look at you once more, Masther Tom. 
You’re all that cared for me in the ould place, and 
now you’ve took up Nate, nothin’ kapes me.” 

“Then be off to the cabin!” Tom, half asleep, 
pushed away the boy who was clutching his arm. 
“Wakening me in the dead of night to grumble 
about Nate! Be off, I say!” 
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“Won't you say good-by, Masther Tom? Is it that 
I must go and not a sowl bid God-speed me?”’ 

But Tom turned his back on him in silence, and 
Joyce with a groan crept out of the room. The next 
morning Joyce was missing. 

The Rebellion of ’98 was then in progress. Ru- 
mors came from Cork that in a skirmish near that 
place a lean gossoon, armed with a pitchfork, had 
led the attack with a savage fury, shouting the 
pattle-ery of the Barry clan. 

“That’s Joyce!” exclaimed Tom’s 
knew that he had joined the rebels.” 

A few days later, Tom drew his father aside one 


father. “I 


evening. “I was riding down the lane just now,” he PAPER 
said, in a low voice, “and I saw a figure crouching i Gussie war dees Sect aeie, 


back of the hedge which I am positive was Joyce. 
He has come home to see his mother.” 

“The fool will be taken!” said the squire, excitedly. 
“The soldiers are at Mallow. 
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I’m against the rebels, | 
but that boy has too good stuff in him for hanging. 
And hanged he will be if he is caught.” PHILADELPHIA 


He stopped abruptly, heaping another log on the 
fire, turning his back to his son. 

“He is your foster-brother, Tom,” he said, signifi- 
cantly. 

But Tom did not need to be reminded of that. He 
hurried out of the supper-room, taking the way 
through the fields to Kitty’s cabin. But at the same 
minute a small, neat-looking boy, who had been 
standing under the open window of the room while 
they talked, darted to the field, caught one of the 
ponies grazing there, threw himself upon its back, 
and galloped down the road to Mallow. It was Nate. 

He was back before he was missed, and was stand- 
ing as usual decorously near the squire’s chair that 
night at supper, more alert than any of the gossoons 
to uncork a bottle, keep the dogs in order, or to laugh 
at the jokes of “‘the quality.” While they were still 
at supper the door opened and O’Shaughnessy, the 
trainer of the hounds, entered, red and excited. 

“Beg pardon, Squire! but word has come from 
Mallow that Joyce Barry has been taken to-night by 
the red-coats, arms in hand.” 

“*Armsin hand?’” muttered the Squire. 
means death for the gossoon.” 

Tom started that night to Dublin. 
moved quickly in those days. Ina week Joyce, with 


“That 


But justice 


| | 
three other men taken in arms, was tried and sen- | | 
tenced to be hanged. As they were led from the | MACEE FURNACE co. 
of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur- 
naces, Ranges and Stoves in the World. 


court-room, Tom threw himself in their way. 

“Joyce!’’ he cried, “Brother /” 

The English guards stared as the young fellow 
thus named the ragged, unkempt wretch whom they 
led handcuffed back to gaol. 

But Joyce stared at him blankly without a look of 
recognition. After the prison doors closed on him, 
he gave a terrible sob. 

“Why did yees not spake to Masther Tom?” asked 
one of his fellows. 

“D’ye think I’d disgrace him by lettin’ them Eng- 
lish know he was a brother to a man that is to be 
hanged ?”’ was the reply. 

Tom returned home post-haste that night. Nate 
listened at the door while the squire and his son held 
ahurried consultation. He could only catch the clos- 
ing words, “‘Do not spare money. Say to the Duke 
and His Majesty that the boy is your foster-brother.” 

‘His Majesty ?” Nate’s very knees trembled. He 
had brought the boy whom he hated with the fierce 
rage of an animal to the gallows, and now was he to 
be balked at last? The King! What could he do 
against that awful power? 

He clenched his hands. Something he would do. 

Joyce’s execution was to take place on the 20th of 
July. Tom had ample time toreach London, procure 
the pardon and return with it to Dublin. 

Nate disappeared that night. 
disorderly household the movements of a gossoon 
attracted no attention. He made his way to Dublin, | 
sought out an official high in command and told him | 
a detailed story of a rising in County Cork of two 
thousand men whose purpose was to rescue the 
prisoners. So successful was he in creating alarm 
that the execution was ordered by the sheriff for | 
July 13th. It was to take place quietly in the gaol | 
court-yard. 

The day arrived. Nate slunk early in the morning 
to the gate of the prison, and there stood patiently 
for hours. His clothes were more carefully brushed 
than usual, his hair more sleek. It was a gala day 
with him. A friendly official coming out told him 
that the execution was to take place at noon. 

Ten struck; eleven. 

His eyes were fixed on the great clock. 

He knew what was happening inside. Now the 
prisoners were with the priest; now their chains 
were knocked off; now they were marched out to 
the foot of the gallows. 

One of the gaolers came out past him, looking 
white and sick. 

“Are any of them gone?” said Nate, breathless. 

“One. It’s a terrible sight, boy!” 

“Was it Joyee Barry?” 

“No. His turn comes next.” 

The great hands of the clock moved slowly. The 
sun shone, a bird perched on the prison wall and 
sang loudly. It was a robin,—the bird that, as Nate 
believed, had tried to rescue the Saviour from the 
cross. Had it come to save Joyce? 

Then the horror of it all burst upon his ignorant, 
brutish brain. “It’s a murtherer I am!” he cried. 
“His blood ’1l be on me!” 

Down the street, in the sunshine, came Tom, 
leisurely. He had the pardon in his pocket, but he 
thought a whole week was before him in which to 
deliver his good tidings. 

Nate darted out. | 

“For the love of God, Masther Tom!” he shrieked. 
“They’re murtherin’ Joyce! It’s too late ye are!” 

fom rushed to the gate. He was not too late. In 
ten minutes he came out into the sunshine again, 
Joyce by his side. 

Nate had disappeared. They never saw him again. 
It was rumored that he came to the United States, 
but it is certain that he never was seen at the old 
house again. Joyce returned home with his fos- 
ter brother. He had had enough of politics and 
fighting. 

A few years later he followed Tom to America, 
and became a prosperous farmer in Pennsylvania, 
where his descendants still live. 

REBECCA HARDING DAyIs. 


i oe, 4S MeCreery & Co. 





The Largest Clothing & Merchant Tailoring House in America. 

We want a good Sales-Agent in each town and vil- 
lage where not now represented. New line of samples 
for coming season. Largest and choicest assortment 
ever shown on this continent. Address, 


Rusifoam 


PDELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
PRESERVES and BEAUTIFIES. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 











Every family requires the very best appliances ob- 
tainable for heating the home and cooking the food, 
Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
latest productions, or send for illustrated circulars. 

Ve guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in | 
every particular, and to be positively unequalled for | 
economy, durability and general convenience. | 

For Sale by our Agents Everywhere. | 
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Choice Novelties in Woollen Dress Goods 
for the Fall are now ready. | 

Mouchoir patterns. Corner designs, Pan- 
els, Pentes and many varieties of bordered | 
material are characteristic for use in com- 
binations. 

In Fancy Woollen Fabrics, to be made up 
alone or in combination, Plaid and Ombré 
effects, ranging from delicate, nearly invis- 
ible blocks and checks to most brilliant 
Scotch Clan colorings, are to be the lead- 
ing styles. 

Samples and information sent on request. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 








INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by +: 
CuTicurRA 


Remedies. 


PURIFYING, 


OR CLEANSING, 


tifying the skin of children and infants, and curing 


BEAU- 


torturing, disfiguring, itching. sealy and pimply dis- 
eases of the skin, scalp and_blood. with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.: 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the PoTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


tar 
@ 








Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and beau- gg 
tified by CUTICURA SOAP. #3 





KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and Weakness cured 
by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instan- 
taneous pain-subduing plaster. 25 cents, 





you can have your clothing cut to order and sent to 


any express or P. O. Pants, $3 to $5. Suits, $13.25 to $21. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


| 11 to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Or call at our nearest BRANCH STORE:—285 
Broadway, New York; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington,D.C, ; 72 Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Burnside ding, Worcester, Mass. ; Gil- 
more House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market 
St., Lynn, Mass.; 198 Westminster St., Prov- 
idence, - I.3 d Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 





= 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, O., 
whose ‘Tomato Catsup has gained an international 
| reputation, put up also Tomato Soup. This is 
| made of the pulp of specially selected Tomatoes, 
skilfully combined with other ingredients of the 
| best quality, the whole forming a perfectly sea- 
soned, rich and wholesome dish, suited to either 
a simple luncheon or a most elaborate dinner. 
| It needs to be heated only before serving. 
Confident that a trial of this Tomato Soup will con- 


2 


vince ladies and gentlemen of its excellence and supe- | 
riority, a sample one-pound can will be sent free to any | 


address on receipt of cost of expressage, fifteen cents in 
stamps, by 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SWEET AS A ROSE. 


With skin as fair as a priceless pearl, and 
cheeks like the blush of early summer 
twilight, a young girl bursts upon our vision 
and compels ADMIRATION. How different it 





would be if her skin was covered with pim-| 


ples and her complexion marred by an 


UGLY SALLOW TINGE. 


Such defects cannot exist when that indis- 
pensable article to every young lady’s toilet, 


GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is in daily use. 
purifying agent banishes blotches, frec- 
kles and tan from the skin, and makes the 


complexion as beautiful as the pearly pink of | 


the rarest sea shell. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
for one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes uy Cc.N. 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 1 15 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


WANTS $#% ASILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
SILKs direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 












sumers. You 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 

We guarantee the 

CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
= = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0.S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Center, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


RECOLLECT with each Dress Pattern we 
dress. 


THE GOODS CHARCES 
ARE SENT PREPAID. 


Silk Braid to bind bottom of 


This potent but harmless | 


the U. S. selling | 
direct to con- | 


take no risk. We | 


443 





TEETHINC RING. 


} 

| It is made from pure Para rubber and perfectly 

| tasteless. Whenin use, the FLAT ENDED TEETH 

| serve to EXPAND the SKIN of the GUM, soften- 

| ing the latter, thus aiding the coming tooth and 
allowing perfect circulation of the blood without 


irritation. Mothers, do you understand WHY 
teething makes baby sick? When the GUMS are 
swollen, or become CALLOUSED or IRRITATED 
by biting some hard substance that has made 
them so, do you wonder then that the pain be- 
comes unbearable and that CONVULSIONS and 
CHOLERA INFANTUM often follow? Bailey’s 
Rubber Teething Ring has been endorsed by some 
of Boston's best physicians and dentists, as the 
most correct idea tor the purpose ever invented. 
PRICE TEN CENTS. 
PRICE-LIST. ° 

Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, 
Bailey’s * Toilet Brush, ® P : . 25 

Hand Brush (size 3x1°{ in.). ° 1) 


Bailey’s  “ 
Bailey’s nd Blacking Daub 








Bailey’s ‘“ Ink and Pencil user, 7. * 25 
Bailey’s - Tooth Brush, No.l, . * e 25 
Bailey’s = Tooth Brush, No. 2, ; 

Bailey’s ™ Shampoo Brush, . ° ° a5 





Send us a postal note and we will forward any of the 
above prepaid upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet Goods, 


| Our patents on Bailey’s Rub- 

ber Bath and Flesh Brushes, 
® Hand, Toilet, Shampoo, Tooth 
| Brushes and Blacking Dauber, were issued June 4th and 
June 18th, 1889. The — are hereby cautioned not to 
manufacture, buy, sell, expose for sale or use any goods 
of a like construction, unless the same bears our firm 
name, as we shall prosecute all infringements, wherever 
found, to the full extent of the law. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., Mirfs., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 








“What, Corns and Bunions all gone?” 
oi happy to say, through the merits of Han- 
son’s Magic Corn Salve I can now walk with ease.” 


HANSON'S 


MACIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send by 
mailto W. T. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N.Y. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 
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=*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER. 


-BOSTON.-B. LEVY. —MAcS—_| 


EVER BLOOMING. 
“ONNOA W3AZ 














~ 
Lear Refined 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
308STON THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 

Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels L have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other.” Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 

THE LABLACHE FACE POWDER is the purest 
and only perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies 
and beautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & C¢ 


French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Mass. 


EALTHY 


CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
PERFECT-FITTING 







i=} Soldby Leading Retailers 
Everywhere Be sure your Corset is 
stamped “GOOD SENSE.” Take 
no other, Send for descriptive circular. 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers 
» 841 Broadway, New York. 
FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
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OLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 
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HALF A DAY IN THE FRENCH COLONIES. 


The French Government has taken especial care— 
manifestly with not a little national pride—in pre- 
paring very fine exhibits from each and all of its 
foreign colonies, to grace the present exhibition at | 
Paris. One entire department of the exhibition, | 
that upon the Quai d’Orsay, is devoted expressly to 
the French colonies. Algeria, Tunis, Cochin China, 
Tonkin and even Guiana, Senegal, New Caledonia, 
the Sahara, and Java, which belongs to the Nether- 
lands, are all represented here, both in their varied | 
resources and productions and, personally, in their | 
inhabitants, numbers of which have been brought to 
France, to contribute to the interest and novelty of 
the colonial display. 


| 

One of the curious and unique features here is 
found in the huts and villages of the natives from 
these far-off and savage lands, which are so cleverly | 
repgoduced that once within their mud walls and 
wicker hedges the visitor seems to be transported, | 
at a single step, from the civilization of Paris to the 
wilds of Africa and Oceanica. 

Entering at a narrow portal, in a gray wall of sun- 
dried clay, we find ourselves in the midst of a little, | 
inclosed village of Senegal, among the semi- nude 
blacks, who are pursuing their ordinar y occupations 
of cooking, weapon-making, weaving mats, and even 
worshipping their fetiches. All the squalor, fear, 
superstition and general wretchedness of barbarous 
life have been imported, or imitated so faithfully, 
to the minutest details, that the illusion is perfect. 

Next, and at a distance of a few yards away, we 
maye nter an Arab encampment in the desert, where 
are to be seen all the simple features of nomadic 
life: the low, brown tents, the camels, the carefully 
cherished Arab steeds, the date-baskets, the water- 
skins, and the white-turbaned, swarthy Bedouins 
sitting on mats upon the sands, with long-barrelled 
musket and rusted lance laid ready at hand. 

Or, through a turn- stile in a high grass fence, we 
may step into a hamlet of New Ca edonians, adorned 
with hideously grinning totem posts, sea- shells and 
curiously carved canoes, and where the tall, conical 
grass roofs of the huts fairly bristle with spears and 
lances. 

But perhaps the most interesting of this odd series 
is a village of Javanese. These Malays are by no 
means savages, yet retain in their semi-civilized 
condition not a little of the squalor as well as the 
picturesqueness of barbarism. 

But here the houses, carts, fences, seats, couches, 
and, in fact, nearly every article of furniture, are 
most ingeniously constructed of bamboo and rattan, | 
yielding a very desirable flexibility, far more con- 
ducive to comfort and ease than our own household 
furniture, made rigid with glue and nails. | 

Even the musical instruments, which thrum forth | 
a subdued but rather agreeable harmony from the | 
village theatre, are all of bamboo, and so are the 
stage and the scenery screens. One might fancy, 
indeed, that this all-prevalent pliancy was communi- 
cated to the willowy yet otherwise rather tame per- 
formance of the Malay dancing girls. 

Here, too, are the quaintest of forges, for the slow 
fabrication of the wicked-looking kris—the ver 
sight of which suggests running a-muck—and the 
still slower elaboration of that awkward and ancient 
fire-arm, a Malay gun. 

And he re, too, alas, may be witnessed the full 
details of opium "smoking, hashish eating and betel 
chewing, along with the evil effects which inev itably 
result from the use of these and ull other narcotics ; 
effects seen in the feeble, stunted bodies, weak, 
lethargic minds and capricious dispositions of all 
these Javanese. 

Nine-tenths of a Malay’s life seems passed in a 

— of lethargy from which he is only occasion. 
ally and abnormally aroused into fits of viperish 
temper or murderous fury. 








———~oe___—_ 
ON ANOTHER ERRAND. 


A Vermont Baptist minister who is not too grave 
and dignified to enjoy a good joke, even when it is | 
on himself, narrates a ludicrous incident of his early 
life. Soon after being settled over a new congrega. | 
tion, he one day received a note asking him to be at 
home that evening at eight o’clock. The writer 
added that he was intending to be married at that 
hour, and would call at the parsonage with his bride. 


It was but a few minutes before eight o’clock 
when the door-bell rang, and a moment later, the 
servant announced that a young couple awaite d the 
minister in the parlor. 

Going down into the parlor, accompanied by his 
wife, the pastor found a neatly dressed, intelligent 
appearing young man and a bright- looking young 
woman, who rose to receive him. 

“T am Mr. Homer,” said the young man, “and this 
is Miss Cross.”’ 

Having another engagement for the evening, the 
minister said, immediately, “I received your note 
this morning, ‘and we will proceed with the ceremony 
atonce. Please join your right hands.” 

In great od watery which the minister mis- 
took for natural embar rassment, the young couple 
Sie clasped hands, and the ceremony was about 

when the young man said: 

1] owe—what ceremony is it?” 

““‘Why, the ceremony of marriage, of course.” 

“Q-.0-0-h!” shrieked the young lady, withdrawing 
nee? hand, and covering her face with a handker- 
chief 

“I don’t understand this at all,” said the young 
man, sharply. ‘‘We came here simply as a committee 
from the roung People’s Society of the Methodist 
Church to ask you and your wife to be present at a 
public entertainment we are about to give, and —” 

It was now the minister’s turn to say ‘O-o-0-h,” 
and he said it in genuine astonishment at the very 
moment that the maid ushered in the young couple 
who had “matrimonial intentions.” 

The mistake evidently started the first young 
couple into new lines of thought, for, a year later, 
their own pastor being ill, they called upon the 
Baptist pastor, and did not protest that he was going 
too far when he again asked them to join hands. 


_ _ vo a 
CONVINCED. 


“What I see with my own livin’ eyes, and hear 
with my own livin’ ears, I can believe,” was a favo- 
rite saying with an old lady who had little knowl- 
edge of herself, and little confidence in mankind in 
general. 

Another woman of a similar turn of mind went 


for the first time to the seashore. She gazed fora 
moment at the boundless expanse; then she marched 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 


‘‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT 8 | 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Ade, 








Ts our r20-c. anchege of SCRAP PICTURES. | 
tis immense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, Mas 








Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dre: 
FR Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- | | ple, 


tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co.,Quiney, Ii, 


to $8 a day. Sample S worth $2.15 FREE. 
5 Lines not under horses’ feet. wiie Brewster 








EN Sie Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 
SION DUE ALL SOLDIERS — 
“4 % $F ay e 
EN NSI sfree. A MICK & —— & 
“% eee this his pape! 














~ ADVICE. TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dy: spe psia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. iver complaint a twin disorder, 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be ovelie d. Mailed free to any address 
| JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 ye ars City Treas, 


WONDERFUL RESULTS inci 


Fast Dyes for Cotton. Turkey Red, Blue, Yel- 
low, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine and Brown. Pack- 
age by mail, 10 cents; 4¢ doz. samples, 40 cents. Agents 

wanted. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Maine. 


PATENT For INVENTORS! 


Send for Send for Pamphict. 
_PaTRIOk O’FaBBELL, At’ty at Law, Washington, D.C. 
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anything. 
Name,Town & Stateon,2Qc Clubof8,$1.40 


ee oper StampCo. New Mavens Conn 
Best references. re & factory, 1 enter St. 
WwW " = found invaluable for 


Cholera Infantum 

and all Summer Complaints, chil- 
dren or adults. It is not a) 
medicine but will be retained 
and sustain life when everything 
else fails. 4 sizes, 35 cents up. 


YREELY'S i6-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
[By mail 18¢.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
p imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 


















































f¥ Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. | 
Agents sample, ise. Clubof eight, $1 .00, 
/ EactE Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn, | 
| 







BASE BA! B. aa CURVER. 


our * rver’ and you can pitel 
all thee curves =e aot y sat better, than a professional 
pitcher. A curve is made by imparting a rotary movement 
to the ball ag it leaves the hand. The “Curver” gives a 
greater rotation than is possible by hand, and it results in 
a greater cw We guarantee its work. Sample and instructions, 
Address. %. We KING, 52 BOND 8T., CLEVELAND, 0, 


New VINEYARD, BICYCLES 


ligh grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, 
- m rkpatrick saddle; warranted one year. 
By 50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 

48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 
38-in. $30, for $17 
kes, $1 extra. os ayments. Agts. wanted. 
azard & Co., 3 H Stree t, Peoria, Til. 


“WY REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 
Corks lifted out whole. | 


Galy play to do it. | 
Sold _Everywher [By mail, 10c.] 
715 Washington St., Boston. 


FOR THE GIRL The “Pleasant Hour” 


comprises a beautiful 
lithographed case containing our celebrated Dolls’ 
Waists Chart, 7 Patterns of Dolls’ Wardrobe, 
Tracing Wheel, Pencil and Tape Measure. It combines 
Pleasure and Education, and with it any little girl 
can learn to dress her own dolls. It’s a pretty and use- 
ful present every girl should have. Semple! by mail 
| 25 cents. Agents wanted. DOLLS’ DR PAT- 

TERN CO., 26 West. Lake ake Street, Chicago., ill. 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in +4 minute. 

Made in *2, the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 

Special chance given one tailor in 
every town. 

— 715 ashington St., Boston. 
A PATENT WRENCH 

AND SCREW DRIVER COMBINED. 











CATA. FREE, 46-in. worth $45, for $25 
Tangent s 
Rouse, Hazard 
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Turns Nuts, Gas Burners or Pipe without justment. 
on —<. of Best ors oat. it by_mail ar. 25 cts. 

x 1945, New York City. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS : 


With Dixon’s SILICA-GRAPHITE paint. It will 
last 10 to 15 years. Water will run from it pure and 
clean, and it will give you better satisfaction than 
any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


For ome 
AND 
COLICS. Theo 


_Imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 





| easy to wring, absorbs water likea 


ASK > ime DEALER FOR 


FARGO’S ‘BOX TIP SHOES 


For Boys and Girls. 
$2.50 SHOE FOR MEN. 


‘AA INERALS. International Mineral Cabinets, spec- 
imens from Europe, — Africa, South America, 

| Me xico, Greenland, Canada and United s coneee. 100 spec., 
$3.50; 50 spec., $1 15 00; all in handsome, 

— Ee hardwood e pile Sam- 

rle eo scimen for 2 « 

Age ents wante GEO. § 

| 1512 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphi 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


116-118 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAG 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


- Fluid and Solid Extracts 
the Blossoms. The Best 
Blood Purifier Known, Cures 
‘ancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 
heum: atism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
1 Constipat on. Piles. 
vooping  ¢ Cough, and ali 
ases. Send for 
= &§ Mention Companion, 


= 















a) 


























PERFECTLY 


—— Feb. 19, 


The Vacten Tipped Arrow, 


With Gun or Pistol and Target for 


A Birthday Cift. 


Pleases everybody. For ante by all 
dealers. Mailed for 75 cents. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 
Pat's and Sole Mfrs., Boston, Mass. 

















THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE. 


DO YOU WANT AN 





then buy the best, the 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Ment ntion THE C COMPANION, 





TRIUMPH Mo nae 
Self-Wringing Mop. 
Ligktens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or 











lame backs. Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch S< 
water; bollingquatercande used 

also soda potash, lye, etc. Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 


Sponge. A 
savi 
poem 


wonderful, labor- 
invention. ver 600,000 
lisatsight. Nozxperience 
cessary, our own methods of 
porn assure success. Exclusive 
tory. Factory located in N. H. 
Supply depots at important centres. 
Orders filled from nearest depot. 
Liberal terms. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. Low & Rewell Mfg. 
Co., General Supply Office, 
115 Public Sq., eveland, oO 


LADIES’ BOOTS 


ONLY $2. 
RETAIL EVERYWHERE FOR $3. 


ade in Kid, Goat or Glove 
Be Kid Foxed. Sizes, 244 to 8, 
D, E and EE widths. 
Sent —— paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 
ench Tanned Kid, $3.25, 
Common Sense or ¢ )pera 
Toe. Send for Catal’g. 
Consumers 
Boot and Shoe 
Co., Box 3,350, 
Boston, Mass. 




















“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” 





A 4 Ib. 00 New! or prove Seale, . . $1.00 
A $65 Sewing Machine, . . . 18.00 
A 500 Ib. Platform Scale, e ° ° 10.00 
A 356. tio Top Buggy, . . . . 65.00 
A 2 Ton mason Scale, . ° ° 40.00 
4 300.60 no oad Ca art. ° 15. 

A 2 coop an Platform Seale, 3.00 
A $15.00 Bu ey Harness, 7.50 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. “Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago. 











directly to the water’s edge, drew a small folding-cup 
from her pocket, dipped up a cupful of the briny | 
liquid, and swallowe 4 a mouthful. 
“Well, it is salty, aint it?” she remarked, as she | 
returned to her companions, still smacking her lips, 
as if to make quite certain of a fact so almost in. | 
credible. “I never really believed it before.” 





Used by coments of first-class ufaeturers 
and Mechanics on their best work. Its cos inc 
a brought a lot of a cop’ Pyne usin eve > 


sible. th: 
LePage's Liguid'an Glue is Seana ‘ONLY’ Qenvine 


ly by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT C0., gtoucestas. mange 





Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothin 
24 Pants to order $3.00 
ca to order $13.25 up 
to $30.00 tor fine goods, 
# §6 These are not ready 
neue made: ae om but =a 
to order to the individua 
era measures sent us according 
to our standard rules for 
self measuring. If you 
} wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor 
|made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
ready made, send 6 cts, for samples, 40 in. tape, 
\rules, and all particulars Ss to take your own 


| measure, for Coat, Pants 
34 Hawley 8t., 


BAY STATE PANTS CO, S$.325wte7,St 








































‘Packard Organ,’ 


SEPT. 5, 1889. 


|WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 3321's! Colors 
* 40 cents per oz. 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacture ers of 
the celebrated Eureka Spot Silks, Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass, 


SAVE MONEX “piaore you bu; G 
BICYCLE orGUN 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 

Rt. forprices. Over 400 shop-worn and2d-hand 


Ey Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. puegeles, 
ai" ~~ and Tyre-Writers taken in trade. 





NE PP ary rice. Our Price. 
-inc! 27.00, 
RUBBER. TIRE 46-inch 45.00. 25.00 


BICYCLES. 44-inch, 40.00. 23:00. 
Complete with saddle-bags and. tools. 











| (iusumance 
@OMPANY. 


| >i 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA 
Largest in the World. 





ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy~Holders 
| $4,000 A Day. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


—FOR— 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
t#” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


BASE BALL AT HOME 
WILLIAMS POPULAR INDOOR GAME 
| 2852 CARDS. 19 ILLUSTRATED. 22. 

| SHOWS EVERY PLAY IN TIED GAME 

























ACTUAL PAneon D 


Y : Yeo at | 
S x A (a 7A. 


PLAST HALF OF ngTH INNING, BASES FULL AV 
SCORE 1 EACH. TWO OUT. EWING AT BAT. 


SAMPLE GAME S100, POSTAGE PAID 
FAVORABLE TERMS TOAGENTS »022222 
X@.o\evos SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


HATCH LITH® Ce MFBS.NY. 
"FREE! 
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Five hundred thousand to be 
given away in six months! 


Beautiful Ornamental Sitting 


Waist measure. 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 

Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers 
every possible field of Fashions, Fancy Work, House Decoration, 

| Cooking, etc., ete. Subscription price only 50 cg ts per 
Year. ‘ention youras’ Companion. and send 50 cents 
for sutscription and 25. ce cents additional to pay postage and 

| — 7 cents | m all i end we will mail you one of these 
andsome 


"DEMOREST | FASHION can SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. 


= AMERICAN JEA 





AT ONCE, to sell the 


SUPPORTERS 
Ss 


~ AGENTS WANTED 


COMBINED SUIT 























The most complete device ever invented for keeping 
Men’s Clothing in perfect shape. Live Agents 

| ean make $5.00 per day. Write for exclusive 
| territory atonce, 3 samples sent postpaid for 50c. 


ENGLE SPRING GUN CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Patent:d Specialties: 


anes CORT STI 








